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Visible Standard Record System 









Now is a good time to 
get club reeords in 
order for the begin- 


ning of the new year. 








MIWANIS CLUB 


ALL INFORMATION AT YOUR FINGER TIPS! 


re * Te ‘ ’ “a Y ry rs UU | «~ ia 
rHE MOST CONVENIENT p-to-the-minute METHOD 


This Kiwanis Visible Standard Record System combines all the sterling 
efficiencies of the former loose-leaf Standard Record System AND the 


Visible Attendance and Member's Ledger Record System IN ONE COM PRICES COMPLETE 


PACT PORTABLE ZIPPER CASE. 





Every record need of a Kiwanis Club has been anticipated and fully provided UNIT No. 2 - 8 For Clubs 
for;—it is the last word in Secretarial equipment. with up to 50 Members 813.00 
It includes al/ the forms required by your club. UNIT No. | - 8 For Clubs 


‘ with 50 to 100 Members $15.00 
A Few of Its Outstanding Features: UNIT No. 5-150 Eor Clubs 


@ Easy to instali—simple to operate 7 ag sides of = visible and used. with 100 to 150 Members 823.00 
el act—lightweight and handy to © part is covered. 
m be compot—tightunte UNIT No. 5-200 For Clubs 
- , @ Many other special features that add to . 
el is permanent mechanically _ its lm ly aoe" “aa ity it is flexible with 150 to 200 Members $25.00 
— will not wear out or get out o blank cards upon which you can make any 
or er 


; special form to meet your local require 
@ Cards are inserted or removed without ments can be secured r orn . — 

changing alphabetical sequence NO EATRAS TO Bt » | 
@ No card can be lost, misiaid or misfiled. @ Each Unit is furnished with the Kiwanis . : ; - 
emblem stamped in gold leaf on the All equipment necessary including hinges, hang- 


@ A single visible card carries all informa pane WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE 


tion on each member ers, all the visible record card forms, loose-leaf 


@ Colored signals enable close supervision @ These Units were selected after careful forms and celluloid tabbed linen reinforced in- 
@ Cards lie back without being held—per investigation as best fitted for practical : : ‘52 
mits operation with one hand Kiwanis use. dexes and a supply of colored signals is included 


at NO EXTRA CHARGE. 


Case made of Finest Grade Top Grain Genuine Cowhide Leather with Talon 
Zipper, leather gussets, tuck-a-way handles; containing complete Acme Visible (All Prices include postage and mailing expense.) 
card hanger equipment, permanent loose-leaf ring binder with complete set Specify Membership When Ordering. 

of loose-leaf forms and indexes. 
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Making a Speech 


but the Laugh Was on Them When I Held Them Spellbound! 
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Should Prices Be 
The Same For All? 


By J. HUDSON HUFFARD 


Furniture Association; 
Trustee; Past President, Kiwanis Club of Bluefield, West Virginia 
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@ What of the special privilege business”? What of the em- 

ployees of great corporations who are aided in “buying it 
wholesale” with the unprivileged paying the difference. An 
expert answers some very important economic questions. 


OW much will the public save if a heavily charged 

underground cable carrying electricity to light a 

great city comes close to the wires that convey 

electricity to the transit system of the town so that 
current in great quantity jumps from the one system to 
the other? The lighting cables lose thousands of kilowatts 
of energy. The transit company picks up current that it 
had never produced. Street cars run for less than they 
should. Electric lights seem to cost more than they actually 
do. While those who use lights pay more, obviously those 
who ride street cars could possibly pay less. 

The only answer to this dilemma that an ordinary Ameri- 
ican can understand is that the transit company should use 
its own power and find out what it actually costs to run 
trolley cars and that the light company should be permitted 
to find some way to lay its cables so that its expensive 
“Juice” will not escape. I say this is the solution of an 
ordinary American, but of course some might argue that 
the saving accruing to those who operate and use trolleys is 
so great that the leakage of current from the lighting cables 
should be overlooked. I think this is neither ethical nor 
logical reasoning but it is true that somebody is saving 
money. 

The problem is one which has been pondered by en- 
gineers in great cities for many years. 


When it comes to other commodities which the people 
use, the lines of ethics, logic and economics are apparently 
not so clearly discernible. They are nonetheless clear once 
analyzed. 

In a machine age of production the obvious problem of a 
nation is distribution. What can be made by the turn of an 
engine must still be distributed by hand. The nation’s 
distributive problem can be studied in three parts: 


1. Should prices of comparable commodities be the same 
for all consumers so far as is reasonably possible, with 
due consideration for differing geographic locations and 
other natural differentials? 

2. Should the entire distributive mechanism strive for the 
lowest possible costs for today forgetting all other con- 
siderations or should a portion of today’s gross sales 
income be set aside to invest in enlarging America’s 
markets of tomorrow? 

3. In considering distribution to all Americans should any 
one group, or type, or class of consumers be privileged 
regularly to purchase at prices which their neighbors 
cannot enjoy, indeed at prices which the economy could 
not possibly offer to consumers at large? Or should the 
economy seek the end of “lowest prices to the most 


people?” 


~ 
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Certainly it is unthinkable that any 
American business man or public serv- 
ant would advocate price differentials 
as among various types of people. For- 
momentarily the geographic 
transportation and other natural cost 
problems; suppose a hundred million 
people could be supplied with sugar at 
5 cents a pound, if all were treated 
alike. Then suppose also that 50 mil- 
lion people could be supplied with the 
same sugar at 4 cents a pound if the 
other 50 million could be charged 6 cents. 


getting 


Which of the two is sound American 
business policy? There is hardly a 
soul who would advocate the second 


proposition because it is so obvious that 
the additional saddled upon half 
of the people for the special privilege of 
the others is contrary to what we be- 
lieve to be fair. 
Sut look at a third supposition. Un- 
the same circumstances it would 
be possible to supply 10 million people 
with sugar absolutely free provided the 
other 90 million people take up the en- 
tire cost of distribution and production. 
The 90 million would thus have to pay 
only a little over 5% cents a pound. 
Think of the happiness, special privi- 
lege, satisfaction, personal feeling of 
cleverness and superiority that could 
be afforded the 10 million people! And 
at such a slight increase in cost to their 
90 million fellow citizens! 

But you see it was easy to determine 
the proper American course in the first 
and second illustrations because if half 
of the people are to have special privi- 
lege at the expense of the other half 
the rising cost differential is obvious— 
so obvious that it hurts. But in the 
third illustration the cost of carrying 
10 per cent of our fellow citizens “‘dead- 
head,”’ as they say in the railroads, is 
divided among so many others that the 
issue is befogged. 

Of course we all agree that there 
should be no deadheads, that we should 
all pay our proportionate share of what- 
ever it live and enjoy life. 
Each man and woman would like to be 
able to say that the prices he pays 
are low, or reasonable, but we are all 
just as interested in knowing that what- 
ever the price we may pay, there is no 
subterranean channel through which 
our next door neighbors beat our costs, 
no special privilege created for them 


cost 


det 


costs to 


alone. 

Ten thousand big corporations in this 
country have either deliberately or un- 
developed a sort of pa- 
the confines of their 
offices and plants. This system says to 
employees—“Now that you work for 
this great concern you no longer need 
purchase in America’s regular markets; 
but if you will inquire at the purchas- 
ing or the personnel office, or if you 
will ask Mr. Jones in Room 308, he 
will tell you how to get whatever you 
want at prices which other Americans 
cannot enjoy. You will find out how to 
buy at ‘wholesale.’ Our company will 
permit you to use its huge buying pow- 
er, its prestige, even its pressure, pres- 
sure that can be so readily, so painless- 
ly, exerted upon those who supply 


consciously 
ternalism within 








‘heavy’ goods, machinery and industrial 
equipment, so that you who work here 
may enjoy a_ special privilege that 
makes your pay envelope stretch fur- 
ther than your neighbors.’ ” 

Of course if this is the ultimate in 
American thinking, if it represents the 
ethical standard of American econo- 
mists and executives, it is unfortunate 
that all of us cannot work for these 
10,000 companies. But there are sure- 
ly more than 50 million of us who do 
not have these advantageous connec- 
tions. 

In the United States where there 
are 130 million people, almost every 
man, woman and child demands a 
chance to look at the country’s latest 
and finest merchandise. Hardly one 
of us would buy without seeing. Of 
course, having once seen what we are 
about to buy, it makes little difference 
just where the actual purchase is made. 
But nevertheless we all insist on seeing. 
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Let the customer who follows you shoulder the cost which you have created.” 


We even insist on handling, touching 
and talking about the things which we 
buy. 

Therefore in this country of ours it 
has been necessary to set up a million 
and a half individual shops, some of 
them large, most of them small, shops 
to which each and all are invited to look 
and sample of the country’s wares. 
Regardless of who buys and how much 
he buys, this gigantic distributive sys- 
tem which gives us opportunity to see 
and inspect the marvelous creations of 
our machine age has a maintenance 
cost, not “fixed”? but unavoidable. Of 
course there is no God given reason 
why these more than a million shops 
should exist at all, except that all of 
us want them to exist for our individual 
convenience. The number may be too 
large and many of them may be ineffi- 
cient but this is not the important point 
at the moment. Indeed it is a point 

(Turn to page 662) 
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Soaring for Yout 








ROBERT F. BLAINE 


Registrar, Lewis School of Aero- 
nautics, Lockport, Illinois 


Sailplane in full soaring flight. 


and J. J. SMILEY, JR. 


President, Frankfort Sailplane 
Company, Joliet, Illinois 





Showing auto launching for student instruction. In- 
Structor in auto. Scene at Lewis School of Aeronautics. 


@ Methods and manner of han- 

dling engine-less airplanes 
explained in article by authors 
who have pioneered in sailing. 


Sailplane being launched for student practice flight. This is type best adapted 
to club ownership. Flies well, not too fast, very rugged. 
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HE CURRENT decade has been 
dubbed the “Flying Forties.” From 
present indications the ensuing ten 
years will be well worthy of this des- 
ignation. Today’s sleek air-liners have 
become the accepted modern form of 
transportation; the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, the United States Govern- 
ment’s governing air body, has em- 
barked on an ambitious program to 
train 50,000 civilian pilots annually; 
United States aircraft manufacturers 
are stepping up production not only to 
meet the needs of national defense but 
also to fill the growing demands for 
private aerial transportation. Ameri- 
ca is fast becoming air minded, and 
the “Flying Forties” will doubtless 
witness the transition that will take 
most of us into the air in one way or 
another. 
With the advent of the automobile, 
a generation of the “horse and buggy” 


era had to adapt itself to a new mode 
of transportation. The youth of that 
day became “gas buggy” conscious and 
were soon making “pushmobiles” that 
served until they could reach the pedals 
and drive dad’s car. Now our youth 
have been so conditioned that driving 
comes to them both easily and natural- 
ly. Today, flying presents a parallel 
transition. The older generation is 
again slowly switching to a new trans- 
portation medium and the younger gen- 
eration has already begun to condition 
itself for the future. 

Real young America, from around 
eight to fifteen years, has become so 
air-conscious that a $75,000,000 an- 
nual business has been built up in the 
model airplane field. These youngsters 
begin with simple models and gradually 
grow so proficient that their trim craft 
make astounding flights. Model build- 
ing teaches basic aerodynamic prin- 


ciples, and without realizing it, sound 
flying instincts become instilled in our 
younger generation. This model build- 
ing is the kindergarten in the air edu- 
cation of the rising generation. 
Notice then, a gap in age from these 
millions to the fine, systemized air edu- 
cation only recently put into extensive 
operation. The Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority program has been designed to 
train those of college age; the private 
operators throughout the country have 
set up training procedure that has made 
available flight instruction for the busi- 
ness man and woman. In our rapid 
aviation development, however, little 
opportunity has been afforded that 
vitally important, intermediate youth. 
Their desire to fly, born of model train- 
ing, has been denied. They are not 
yet old enough to qualify for the civil- 
ian pilot training programs and the cost 
(Turn to page 653) 
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Youth Organizes for Democracy 


® Kiwanis names and activ- 

ities appear in this article 
written from facts uncovered 
in Manitowoc County, Wiscon- 
sin, by popular writer whose 
name frequently appears in 
The Kiwanis Magazine pages. 


OON after Jimmie Jackson became 

4) years old, three young neigh- 

bors drove up to his door in Mani- 

towoc County, Wisconsin, to invite him 

to a meeting next night on a nearby 
larm 

“We're organizing against Hitler,” 


they explained 


Jimmie went to the meeting. So did 
the other dozen young men and women 
in his township who would be old 
enough to cast their first votes at the 
next election. The three who invited 
Jimmie conducted the meeting. They 
were 21 years old, already had voted 
once. A middle-aged man and woman, 
chool teachers, sat quietly in the rear 
of the room, answered questions and 
offered advice only when they were 
asked 

To Jimmie’s surprise, no one men- 
tioned Hitler. Instead, the three lead- 





“Neighbors drew up to his door to invite him to a meeting.”’ 


ers began to talk excitedly about county 


elections, which were still months dis- 
tant. 

Jimmie learned that a spirited three- 
cornered fight was in progress for the 
office of supervisor. Fourteen men, 
some obviously unfit, were running for 
sheriff. He heard both sides of an ar- 


gument over the location of a proposed 
bridge in his township. 

He also found that his own first 
would help decide an old controversy 
over the taxes on his father’s farm. 
He’d heard his elders discuss the ques- 
taon a dozen times with more heat than 


vote 


logic. He decided he’d better start 
studying’ it. 
“We'll dig deeper into this 
tax question at our next meet- 
ing,” one of the leaders said. 


“Meanwhile, why don’t we send 


letters sounding out all these 
supervisor candidates on how 
they stand?” 

Not till the meeting was 
nearly over did Jimmie get up 
his nerve to ask: “But what 
about Hitler?” 

“Just this—Hitler got his 
start by organizing young fel- 
lows like us into gangs. He 
pumped ’em full of his ideas. 


By KARL DETZER 


Stalin and Mussolini have their gangs, 
Call ’em ‘youth fronts.’ We are 
organizing our own front for de- 
mocracy. We’ve got to be practical... 
got to know what democracy’s all about 
we can vote intelligently. So 
starting with things right close 
to us, easy to understand. After we do 
understand them, it’ll be time to dig 
into national affairs.” 

That same week 37 other groups of 
young voters held meetings for future 
citizens, in each precinct in this 
county, always in homes or 
These cagey youngsters 
have declined all offers of free halls 
want to be beholden to nobedy, and es- 


too. 


before 


W e’re 


one 
Wisconsin 
schoolrooms. 
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“We've got to know what democracy’s all about before we can vote intelligently.’’ 


pecially no organization of their elders. 

Jimmie continued to attend meetings 
all winter, got deeply interested, 
learned a great deal about his county 
government, and in the spring complet- 
ed his course along with 700 other 
young men and women. One afternoon 
in May, while bands played and war 
veterans carried flags, these new citi- 
zens received their certificates and were 
sworn in by the chief justice of the 
state supreme court. 

This method of assuring an alert and 
understanding electorate is becoming 
widely known as the “Manitowoc plan.” 
It began as an experiment three years 


ago. Its local success was so outstand- 
ing that the legislature last year 


passed a law directing school superin- 
tendents in all counties in Wisconsin to 
organize committees and help start pro- 
grams. Already 19 counties have com- 
plied. Nearly 100 other counties in 24 
other states have followed Manitowoc’s 
example. Founders of the plan have 
been called to California and New Eng- 
land to explain the program and help 
communities get it in motion. 
Congress indorsed the idea when it 
passed a federal law setting aside the 
third Sunday in May as “Citizenship 
Day,” and urging all civil and educa- 
tional authorities to “institute full in- 
struction of future citizens in their 
responsibilities and opportunities.” 








Dr. R. J. Colbert of the University 
of Wisconsin sketched his project to an 
adult class in municipal government at 
the Manitowoc vocational school in 
1938. County Judge Albert H. Schmidt, 
veteran of 26 years on the bench, was 
present. 

“IT move that this class sponsor the 
movement in this county,” he said, and 
the Manitowoc plan was born. The 
school principal appointed a hard-work- 
ing committee. Under Dr. Colbert’s 
guidance the school trained scores of 
teachers and civic leaders to act as vol- 
unteer instructors of first voters. 

As textbook, university experts pre- 
pared a 26-page mimeographed “Guide 
to Young Voters” containing all facts 
any citizen need know, to cast an in- 
telligent vote on local issues and can- 
didates in Wisconsin. There are no 
generalities, no discussions of the dem- 
ocratic ideal. The theory of the spon- 
sors is that young voters who learn to 
participate in democracy in its simplest 
form do not need abstract lectures on 
the glories of democracy. 

Hugh S. Bonar, superintendent of 
the Manitowoc city schools, believes 
adoption of the plan by every one of 
our 3100 counties would safeguard 
America from fascism, communism, and 
scores of unsound schemes promoted by 
misguided factions. 

“More than half the 2,500,000 young 





“‘When he discovered that the results of the survey would be published in the daily press, he reached 
or his pencil.’’ 
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Americans eligible to cast their first 
votes each year are without permanent 
jobs,” he explains. “This mass of young 
voters, disillusioned by the fact that 
democarcy apparently has_ failed to 
give them economic security, is ripe for 
any crackpot scheme that comes along. 
Three-quarters of them don’t take the 
trouble to vote at all; the other quarter, 
often nursing grievances or bitterly 
skeptical, are easily won to schemes 
which loudly promise them more money 


for less work. They say, ‘What’s the 
use? Let’s take a chance.’ Knowing 
this fact, the foes of the democratic 


process are working skillfully and de- 
terminedly on this age-group to get re- 
cruits.” 

So Manitowoc County challenges 
these forces by letting youth prove to 


itself that democracy actually works. 
Most high schools conduct civics 
classes, but Manitowoc contends that 


the five or six years between school- 
room and polling place are years of 
change in outlook, and that the new 
voter has forgotten the scanty instruc- 
tion he got in school. The young 
voter’s interest must be revitalized and 
participation in government must be 
made personally important, if democ- 
racy is to remain a going concern. 

When the year’s crop of new citizens 
is sworn in, the American Federation 
of Labor, the CIO, the American Le- 
gion, the Chamber of Commerce and 
the League of Women Voters partici- 
pate in the ceremony. 

On Citizenship Day, all ministers and 
priests devote their morning sermons 
to the democratic ideal; in the after- 
noon a rabbi, a Catholic priest and a 
Protestant clergyman take active parts 
in the program as a practical proof of 
the freedom of worship and the absence 
of intolerance in democracy. 

The parade which precedes the in- 
duction ceremony, and in which all new 
voters march township by town- 


ship, ward by ward, as they will 
vote has as its theme some 
phase of freedom under the consti- 
tution. One year it was the Bill of 


Rights, next the lives of the presidents. 
Merchants contributed expensive floats 
to the first parade, but the next spring 
the youngsters decided they would build 
the floats themselves at a cost of not 
over $15 each. The 1941 crop of new 
voters are having an argument now 
about next spring’s theme and how 
much the floats may cost. 

As soon as one of these ceremonies 
is over the new citizens begin to plan 
how to help next year’s class. Com- 
mittees of volunteers, working without 
pay, spent all their leisure hours for 
seven weeks last spring digging out 
names and addresses. They combed 
the birth records at the courthouse, di- 
vided the county into districts and 
went from door to door, dug into school, 
church and employment lists. Then 
they invited the new voters to meet- 
ings, just as the three did the night 
they drove to Jimmie Jackson’s door. 

In many parts of the county 20 and 
21-year olds have formed permanent 

(Turn to page 661) 
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birds are raised there every year. 

Yes, the turkey is older than the 
United States, as old at least as the 
discovery of America and probably a 
lot older than that. The domesticated 
turkey is derived from the Mexican 
variety, examples of which were car- 
ried to Europe in the early part of the 
Sixteenth century. It is possible the 
strain may have been mixed in England 
with northern birds. The name ‘“tur- 
key’ comes from Turkey-cock, first 
applied to the ‘‘Guinea-cock’”’ which 
was imported through Africa _ into 
Europe and with which the American 
bird was for a time identified. The tur- 
key is of the pheasant variety and of 
the genus Meleagris. And all down 
through the four centuries of known 
domestication the characteristics have 
changed only slightly, except in the 
matter of colors. 

Back to big business. There are 
many turkey farms in the United 
States, many marketing organizations 
and a tremendous amount of money 
invested in equipment for hatching and 
raising. The illustrations with this 
article show a few of the great turkey 
farms. There are many more. 

In order to find out something about 
turkey raising we went out to Well- 
man, Iowa, where the Maplecrest Tur- 
key Farms, A. C. Gingerich, president, 
marketed 640,000 birds last year and 
during 1940 will handle something like 
550,000. World problems have made 
it seem advisable to trim the output 
down a bit. Maplecrest hen turkeys lay 
eggs, Maplecrest incubators hatch 
them and the codperators, some thirty 
of them take the day old poults, give 
them the extremely careful handling 
they require especially during the first 
five or six weeks, then take them out 
on acreage that is changed every ten 
days, bring them to marketing size and 
quality, Maplecrest killers, pickers, 
handlers get them ready for market 
and the Maplecrest marketing organ- 
ization puts them practically on the 
tables of the consumers. Everything 
is as modern as the next minute. They 
have quick freezing apparatus, cello- 
phane wrappers for giblets and necks, 
fancy waxed packages—everything 
different from way back when they 
used to sell turkeys just a couple of 
months a year. 

These codperators, by the way, are 
hand-picked. Mr. Gingerich knows 
everyone personally, knows what they 
have done and what they can do. One 
of these codperators can get everything 
he wants just by pledging his poults as 
security. 

This is not in any sense an adver- 
tisement for Maplecrest, it is just re- 
cited as proof that the turkey is really 
as big a big business bird as we rated 
him in the opening paragraphs of this 
article. Maplecrest furnishes chemists 
and bacteriologists and veterinarians, 
experts of all sorts and of course takes 
advantages of all governmental aid. 
They try to take most of the kinks out 
of turkey raising, but they constantly 
run into new problems. With thirty 
coéperators really working together 





these problems become less acute. 
There is no profit on dead or poorly 
developed birds. There are no unsuc- 
cessful growers in the Gingerich group. 

We visited one of the highly success- 
ful codperators, a grower named A. J. 
Gislain, of Keota, Iowa, whose photo- 
graph is reproduced in connection with 
this article. Mr. Gislain has a flock of 
5500 birds in one place and some more 
flocks elsewhere. Turkey growing is 
his business, his trade and his profes- 
sion. In this one flock of 5500 birds he 
had $2,750 tied up, just in the original 
investment in day old poults, with no 
thought being given to the feed and the 
expense of feeding. We found a mill- 
ing mass of gobblers and hens. Be- 
cause he was with us the turkeys were 
not panicky, just curious. The only 
thing as curious as a turkey to our no- 
tion is an Everglades steer. It was in- 
teresting to note that the flock was 
penned in by six foot mesh fencing 
and the only ones outside the fence 
were hens. They break most of the 
rules, the hens. With food readily 
available turkeys only eat as they feel 
inclined, they do not gorge. The pens 
are changed about every ten days and 
great economic value results from the 
ten days tenancy of the flock. Next 
year land which had been used this 
year for turkey raising will grow from 
125 to 150 bushels of corn per acre. 
Every turkey, from a fertilizer stand- 
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point, is worth fifteen cents to the man 
who owns the land. A grower could get 
all the land he needed, rent free, if he 
would turn his turkey flocks loose on 
them. It’s a twenty-four hour a day 
job, this turkey raising, but even 
though the initial cost is heavy there 
are generally very excellent returns— 
provided the market is fair and the 
flocks are in the right shape when the 
prices are the best. Delegations from 
all over the world have visited the 
(Turn to page 657) 

























Top—A. J. Gislain, one of the codperators of the 
famous Maplecrest organization in Wellman, Iowa. 
He is showing the author a premium gobbler. 
Back of the two men are 5500 turkeys, gobblers 
: and hens. 

Center—Some of the range flocks on a western 
farm. The tank holds 350 gallons of water. 


Bottom—One of the many large flocks to be found in Rockingham County, Virginia. 
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Radio is Ready 


Radio Station 


@ Most forceful, constructive influ- 

ence in American life today and 
man’s mightiest instrument for dis- 
semination of knowledge and mold- 
ing of public opinion, says author. 


T IS the desire of the writer of these 
paragraphs to make those who read 
them more cognizant of the speed 

with which radio would affect propa- 
ganda in the event of an emergency in 
our country, The United States of 
America. 

Perhaps I should offer my apologies 
to the much maligned word “propa- 
ganda’’—a word which has, through no 
fault of its own, come into evil repute, 
and which, to most people, has come to 
mean the reprehensible practice of 
spreading or propagating untruths or 
half-truths in order to create prejudice 
against the other fellow, or an unwar- 
ranted favorable reaction to the propa- 
gandist’s own cause. The word really 
means nothing of the sort but rather, 
the dissemination of information about 
some idea or principle. 

Space and the time taken to span it, 
have been the great barriers between 
peoples since civilization began. In the 
primitive world, when all society was 
composed of families and clans, com- 
munication was not an urgent problem, 
and time was of little importance. It 
was not necessary then to send a radio- 
gram to tell the settlement that a school 
of fish had appeared in a nearby river, 
or that a herd of deer was passing 
through the forest in front of their 
caves. They could see for themselves. 
In those days, distance afforded protec- 
tion against foes. There was usually 
time enough to grab clubs when the 
enemy appeared on the horizon, and 
if the group was slow in acting, some 
man with a genius for leadership gave a 
sound of warning that could be heard 
by all. The mobilization was quick. 
But today, the rulers and citizens of 
our more civilized world find them- 
selves in no such isolated state. People 
of different characteristics and diversi- 
fied interests are separated only by 
fine boundary lines and forced to live 
as neighbors. Without quick means of 
learning about each other, conflicts of 
hopes, ideals and problems cannot be 
avoided. The unknown and the differ- 
ent always appear to hold threats of 
danger, and misunderstanding thrives 
on ignorance. 

To promote the prosperity of our 
modern world and to lighten its bur- 
dens, a comprehensive system of inter- 
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communication, by which men may dis- 
cover their common bonds, is indispens- 
able. The invention of the telegraph, 
then the wireless, and then radio broad- 
casting, carrying the living voice to 
millions of listeners simultaneously, 
has, in the minds of those who would 
direct propaganda—in the event of an 
emergency in this country—created, 
without a doubt, a far brighter picture 
than was evidenced during the World 
War of 1914-1918, the last great emer- 
gency this country took part in. 

Today, in the United States alone, 
there are 25 million homes, approxi- 
mately 75% of the total, or three out 
of every four families, equipped with 
radio receivers. Another five million 
radio sets are in these homes as extra 
sets for the children, for the old folks, 
for the servants. About seven million 
American automobiles, about 30% of 
all registered motor cars, are radio 
equipped. Believe it or not, American 
listeners own, all told, approximately 
60 million radio receivers; more than 
all the rest of the countries of the 
world put together. Just imagine all 
these millions of radio sets tuned to the 
same program, in excess of 100 million 
persons, approximately three-fourths 
of our population, listening at the same 
time to a single voice. 

In the event of an emergency in this 
country, the more than 800 broadcast- 
ing stations of the three major net- 
works, and the independent stations, 
would immediately be put in direct 
communication with the War Depart- 
ment. The Army and Navy Selective 
Service Committee, which would un- 
doubtedly censor and handle all news 
releases from our seat of government, 
would be in a position 24 hours a day 
to command the attention of our peo- 
ple through any message it might care 
to deliver. 
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Some outstanding incidents and ca- 
tastrophes affecting our nation, in 
which radio played an outstanding part, 
are the explosion in the school house at 
Columbus, Texas, where hundreds of 
children were killed, and the floods at 
Cincinnati and Louisville. Without the 
use of radio in these incidents, many 
more lives would have been lost and 
thousands of dollars worth of property 
destroyed. 

When disaster strikes, radio swiftly 
summons aid, giving the exact position, 
nature, and details of the accident. 
Many of our best minds today believe 
that never in the history of the race 
has there been a medium of power so 
important in human affairs radio 
broadcasting. 

A publicity agent for President 
Theodore Roosevelt once stated that 
this leader addressed five million peo- 
ple during his term of office. Today 
our president can reach more than 20 
times that number with one 
and we know that he has spoken to 75 
or 80 million people in the United 
States alone at one time. With such a 
tremendous audience it is plain that 
one who has its ears and confidence 
has possession of a magic wand which 
can exert great influence on the life of 
the whole nation, if not the whole 
world. 

How, you may ask, do we know that 
any great number of listeners tune in 
on a certain program. Here is the 
surest way. Popular programs produce 
listening peaks on the power lines of 
our country, and that is recorded on 
the electricity meters. I do not know 
of anyone having measured the extra 
load that a regular evening broadcast 
produces, but statistics show it is con- 
siderable. 

The interests of the public impose 
distinct obligations on three factors 
concerned in the relationship of radio 
to the public opinion. Upon the speaker 
before the microphone rests the respon- 
sibility of a fair opinion in the light 
of his conversations. Upon the man- 
agement of broadcasting stations rests 
the responsibility to see that both sides 
of a matter affecting the national wel- 
fare are given a fair opportunity to 
utilize the facilities of the radio. And 
finally, upon the public itself rests the 
responsibility to discriminate between 
statesmanship and partisanship, be- 
tween faith and prejudice, between sin- 
cerity and hypocrisy, between heated 
argument and cold fact. Let us con- 
sider now for a moment certain basic 

(Turn to page 656) 
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Personal Page 


By ROE FULKERSON 


SPEAKING OF FOOD ... 


ODAY I missed having my lunch. 
I have been sitting here thinking of the marvelous 
improvements we have made in our mode of living in this 
country in the last hundred years. Take transportation, 
for instance. The plodding oxen and the rumbling, creaking 
wagons which followed them, and the coach with its four 
horses and its cracking whip, were romantic indeed, but they 
are museum pieces now that the streamlined trains, the fast 
motor buses and trucks, the automobiles and the airplanes 
have taken their place. We have made vast improvements 
in transportation. 

When Abraham Lincoln lay on the floor before the fire 
and studied by the light of a pine knot, we knew little 
of literature and illumination. Today there is a public 
library of thousands of volumes within easy reach of every 
student, and the modern system of indirect lighting makes 
every home and library a shadowless and glareless place in 
which to read at night. We have made great improvements 
in distributing literature and artificial light. 

The stage coach and the pony express were our systems 
of communication in those old days, but now we have the 
airmail, the radio, the long distance telephone and the tele- 
graph and wireless which have almost eliminated time in 
our systems of communication. It seems incredible the im- 
provements we have made in communication. 

Music, too, has had its improvements. No modern com- 
poser has risen to challenge the old masters, but today the 
music of those old masters is recorded on wax and played 
in every home. The finest orchestras and bands in the 
world play in the humblest cottage at the turning of a radio 
knob, and the musical settings for our moving pictures are 
things of beauty. ’ 

In the good old days we paid up to six-sixty for a seat in 
the theatre to see our stars of the theatrical firmament per- 
form, and those fine shows were available only in the larger 
cities. Today the finest actors and the best plays come to 
the movie houses for around a half dollar, and every hamlet 
and village has such an amusement temple. Wonderful im- 
provements have been made in the price and quality of our 
entertainment. 

I might go on for pages telling of the improvements we 
have made in this country, except in one department. 

I told you I missed my lunch today. 

Just think for a minute of a Pilgrim Father going out 
into the woods with his blunderbuss and taking a chance of 
getting an Indian’s arrow in his midriff while he shot a 
wild turkey for lunch. Think of his wife or daughter out 
in the cranberry bog risking her life to gather the cran- 
berries. Has there been a single improvement made in all 
these years in roast turkey with cranberry sauce? Every 
gastronomic nerve in my body shouts No! 

Our ancestors settled along the Atlantic seaboard and 
around the Gulf of Mexico. Let’s slide down the edge of 
the continent, but before we leave New England and eastern 
Canada, let’s pause a minute and think about a pot of 
steamed soft shelled clams for an appetizer, and a broiled 
lobster split from nose to tail to follow the clams and join 
them in gastronomic harmony. Our ancestors found and 
cooked these delicacies before the word vitamin had become 
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a part of the language of our two countries. Has anything 
in the cooking line been invented since which has been an 
improvement on those gastronomic delights? Echo answers 
again in the negative! 

Slip down the eastern seaboard to the tidewater country 
around the Chesapeake Bay. Wait a minute while I stop and 
drool! There is an old law still on the statute books of the 
State of Maryland which forbids slaveholders from feeding 
diamond back terrapin to slaves oftener than three times a 
week! Have you ever tasted terrapin a la Maryland? If 
you have, I don’t need to tell you about it. If you haven’t, 
no words of mine can hope to describe it adequately. Take 
it from me that no modern improvements can be made on it. 

Let’s stay in this region for a bit and think of the oysters 
of those waters. Have you ever eaten half a bushel per man 
of oysters laid on the deep half shell and roasted over a fire 
on the beach? Think for a moment of the meek and lowly 
oyster that supplies the dish in which you serve him, and the 
sauce out of which you eat him. Has any improvement 
been made on the oyster? Our ancestors found them here 
in all their perfection. 

Did you ever stick a fork in a broiled canvas-back duck? 
If you never have, then you don’t know about eating as a 
fine art. Canvas-back ducks lighted on the waters of the 
tidewater country in countless thousands a hundred years 
ago. Certainly no improvement has ever been made in that 
dish. 

Have you ever been to a shad bake? They split this 
marvelous fish, nail him onto a board, prop him up in front 
of the fire and broil him. Why, in the old days a man could 
hardly change his undershirt for the tiny shad bones stick- 
ing out through his skin to hold it on! Has any improve- 
ment been made in planked shad? No! 

But we must hasten on down the shore. Have you had 
Florida stone crabs? Have you eaten turtle steaks or 
grouper chowder? Those three items alone are enough to 
make any man wish that a week were composed of seven 
Fridays and every day was fish day! Have we improved on 
them? It couldn’t be done! ‘ 

There has to be an end to this some place, so we will slip 
across the Gulf and pay a moment’s tribute to pompano 
baked in a paper bag, and ask the same old question. No, 
no improvement can be made in it! 

We will pause a moment in any town between Key West 
and Brownsville, Texas, to ask if there could be any improve- 
ment on shrimp in any one of the eleven thousand ways we 
have been taught to cook them? Once more the same answer! 

Ask in any state south of the Mason and Dixon Line about 
old-fashioned fried chicken, hot biscuits and milk gravy. 
Can you beat that in any of the modern restaurants with 
their fancy dietitians? You cannot! 

Brother, we have made a lot of improvements in this 
world, but there hasn’t been one improvement made in food 
for hundreds of years, despite the women’s journals and the 
domestic science teachers. I honestly believe there never 
will be. 

Gosh I’m hungry. I wonder if the drug store will send 
me in a double chocolate milkshake? 





® A great adventure in codper- 

ative production is described 
by a man who has had many 
years experience in the North- 
land where is located the con- 
tinent’s great wild fowl “fac- 
tory.”” Sportsmen and conserva- 
tionists of two nations join to 
restore right breeding places 


OU know how a soul-stirring ex- 
perience can swing you from a 
carefully-detailed course and 


full- 


est satisfaction and deepest conviction 


sweep you along on a current of 


that yours is the most vital work in 
this world. 

Such an experience I had on Sep- 
tember 18 at Many Island Lake. What 
I saw there from a hillock in the tum- 
bled floor of a vast valley after all I 


had seen on thousands of miles by mo- 


nests, 


tor, rail and air over the settled Farm- 


lands of our Canadian West and over 


the Northland (which some call waste 
or wilderness because few farms and 
no cities are there) made me rip to 


to feed on the eggs. 
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Circle—Banding one of 

20,000 wild ducks. Center 

—Following where mother 
leads. A domestic scene up in the continent's 
duck factory in Manitoba. Above—A fifth col- 
umnist. A ground squirrel robbing wild duck 
Many hundreds of thousands of 
eggs are destroyed by prowling animals. 


bits a carefully-prepared article on 
“The Waterfowl Restoration Program 
of Ducks Unlimited,” and shape in- 
stead, this account of “‘Man’s Great 
Adventure in Codperative Production.” 
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Many Island "Lake" Not a Lake 


Many Island Lake is in southeast 
Alberta, longitude 110°, latitude 50°. 
A mallard, flying northwest-by-west 
from Chicago, and a_ sprig, flying 
northeast from San Francisco, at 50 
miles an hour, in about 24 hours would 
meet at Many Island. 

I first saw Many Island in August, 
1938; and walked over its ghost lake- 


Top—Every little prairie water hole has its brood of ducks. 
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ley floor with a foot of water. Grass 
greened, herds grazed, ducks nested 
... for a brief week or so. Then sun 
and wind licked up the shallow water. 
Pasture shrivelled. Ducks and broods 
perished. 
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When shallow sloughs evaporate the 


broods go to the ponds. 


Above—Hammering in piling for dams on prairie rivers. 


beds. Dust fogged up at every step 
to burn your nose! Cactus stabbed 
your feet. Sun-glare bounced back 
from stark desert, seared your eyes. 

It was still “Many Island Lake” to 
natives; to the old buffalo-hunter who 
camped on one of its islands (now 
bare hillocks) in 1866, when 20 feet 
of water covered the valley floor; to 
Tom Hargrave, and the others, who 
ranched there since ’78; to the duck- 
hunters who shot there 40 years ago; 
to the government authorities who 
(after North America’s nations shook 
hands on the Migratory Bird Treaty, 
20 years back) selected this as an ideal 
sanctuary for waterfowl. They all still 
called it Many Island ‘‘Lake.’”’ They 
knew it was not a lake. It was become 
sand—cactus—desert! 

Each spring when the snow melted, 
runoff poured down from the Cypress 
Hills—to flood 11,000 acres of the val- 


Each dam guarantees water for 20,000 ducks. 


Everybody knew what happened. 
Everybody wanted something done 
about it. Nothing was done. Ranch- 
ers could only drive their herds away, 
leaving the Many Island range to 
thousands of dead and stinking ducks. 
Without available funds, authorities 
could only suggest that the sanctuary 
be cancelled (knowing that this would 
not conserve water, restore pasture or 
save a single duck). Hunters forsook 
their lodge, knowing that no ducks 
were on the wing, where myriads used 
to pass. Residents and authorities had 
other problems to battle. There was 
no one whose job it was to find out. 

In July, 1938, when 100,000 dead 
ducklings lay rotting in the withered 
vegetation, a man came to Many 
Island whose job it was to stop all this 
destruction. The man was T. C. Main, 
outstanding water engineer in the Ca- 
nadian West. He was beginning his 
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work as General Manager of Ducks 
Unlimited (Canada). 

Ducks Unlimited was a new develop- 
ment organized to restore North Amer- 
ica’s duck factory to production by 
collecting funds in one country to 
finance work in another for the bene- 
fit of both. Truly, an adventure in 
cooperation, 


North America's Duck Stock Drops 
93%, 

North America’s big waterfowl] fac- 
tory is in the Canadian West. It pro- 
duces over 80% of the continent’s to- 
tal output. Primitive production kept 
stock above 400 million water-birds, 
until after 1870. Then man invaded 
the duck factory, on the one hand; 
and, on the other hand, bagged more 
ducks. That is, he increased consump- 
tion, slowed down production. Inevi- 
tably, stock diminished. Waterfowl 





Russenholt, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Winnipeg. 


The author, E. S. 


population was cut in half in 30 years. 

After 1900, surges of settlement 
over the Canadian West and riots of 
over-farming, water waste, devastat- 
ing fires threw the duck factory out 
of gear and well-nigh wrecked pro- 
duction. At the same time, over-shoot- 
ing and market hunting zoomed con- 
sumption. 

In another 30 years, the stock-in- 
trade of the duck business dwindled 

(Turn to page 651) 
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Headlines Do Not Make History 


By REV. GORDON C. CHAPMAN 


B Service clubs help hold us steady 

and enable us to catch a better 
perspective, declares clergyman in 
this powerful statement of just what 
Kiwanis can do about the situation. 


E are living, whether we like it 

or not, in an explosive century. 

The world we studied in our 
geographies is being swept away. The 
securities we cherished have felt the 
corrosion of the times. We stumble about 
like men who return to a familiar room 
after dark and discover that some one 
has re-arranged the furniture. It is a 
century marked by the upsurge of the 
unpredictable. 

It is obvious that living in such a 
century is dangerous. We have no 
choice as to that. We do have a choice 
as to whether amid such dangerousness 
we can live courageously. There have 
been few times in history when we have 
been called upon for such courage as 
today demands. It’s a perilous time 
when the late news threatens to sweep 
us off our feet. Just as a driver who 


becomes frightened loses control of 


his car in an emergency, so are we in 
danger of losing self control because 
of our fears. When people lose their 


heads they are most likely to lose their 
lives. 

Living in such a dangerous time 
poses an old but ever new question. It 
isn’t just an inquiry as to how this all 
came about or desperate fears as to 
where it will all end. The basic question 
of perilous times, as Thomas Carlyle 
long ago advised us is “Wilt thou be 
a coward or a hero?” To live cowardly 
in this day will be torture. Every news 
report will see us in paroxysms of fear, 
hauntecd and tormented by fears that 
never quite overtake us, yet never 
leave us. “‘The coward dies a thousand 
deaths, the valiant never taste of death 
but once,”’ wrote immortal Shakespeare 
long ago. 

We do earnestly desire to live val- 
iantly in these days, to master our 
fears, to maintain calm and poise and 
emotional equilibrium. I am wonder- 
ing if the totalitarian states haven’t 
been wiser than we realize in closing 
the benevolent fraternal or- 
ganizations and service clubs? Are not 
these dictator leaders seeing in these 
agencies what we have not readily seen, 
that they are agencies for maintaining 
good will, emotional balance and fel- 
lowship, all of which is not a good 
breeding ground for the mind the to- 
talitarian state demands. We have all 


societies, 


Member, 


taken our turn at making the little 
digs at service and luncheon clubs, but 
be there are some unassuming, 
found in 


can it 
yet profound answers to be 
fellowship by means of which 
men can live courageously in a dis- 
tressed world? Let’s think together 
of what kind of a case could be made 
out of our contention. 
Firstly, the service club 
arrive at understanding through friend- 


such 


seeks to 


ship. That doesn’t sound at all im- 
portant. But put that statement in 
the framework of this explosive cen- 
tury and see its meaning. Note the 
growth of walls between nations, races 
and classes. Contentions and selfish 
interests have raised these barriers. 


Jingoist leaders have emphasized these 
differences of race, blood, soil and dol- 
lars. Such leaders get their existence 
from their ability to make these bar- 
riers seem important. Now look about 
the luncheon table. See seated about 
this table men of varied 
differing in many of their professional 
interests, yet chatting together about 
a common luncheon table. About these 
tables all the different interests of the 
community sit down together and as 
someone has said they “‘gabble, gobble 
and git.”’ Is there nothing defiant to 
all the contentions in such fellowship? 
hatred 


profession, 


it’s never possible to stir up 
when men are really friends. The an- 
tidote for these hate mongers is our 
luncheon table where we do get under- 
standing of each other through our 
wider friendships. 

Secondly, the service club in its very 
unassuming way develops mutual re- 
spect through fellowship. Here surely 
is the answer to the person who thinks 
we must agree in order to be friends, 


that we cannot legitimately differ in 
our opinions. About the luncheon 
table are to be found all shades of 
opinion. Instead of stifling these dif- 
ferences, we encourage them. Here 
Catholic, Protestant and Jew can 


gather without distinction being made, 
“ach having his point of view welcome 
and untrampled. We can differ re- 
spectfully. We need not agree, we can 
disagree—agreeably. We have demon- 
strated to a warring world that men 
of different opinions and outlooks need 
not agree to work and live together in 
harmony. In joining our fellowship he 
must not surrender one whit of his 
political, religious or professional in- 
tegrity, but here our differences can 
be respected. If I may be privileged 


to illustrate this point from my own 
calling, let me tell you of an altar in 
my church. 


It was built by a Congre- 


Kiwanis Club of Wes 


twood Village, Los Angeles, California 


gationalist with an Episcopal design. 
It is adorned with two candlesticks well 
known to all Jews. These candlesticks 
were a gift to the church from the local 
synagogue and were brought to us by 
German Jewish refugees. The friend- 
ship which these candlesticks repre- 
sents and teaches to our youth was born 
at the luncheon table of Kiwanis. It 
is not necessary for me to become a 
Jew to appreciate the ancient and his- 
toric faith of my friend, the Rabbi. 
If, by tolerance you mean willingness 
to live and let live, then this is more 
than that, it’s mutual respect and ap- 
preciation. The service club has helped 


men to see that there are more than 
two sides to every question. There are 
three sides. Your side and my side 


and the right side. In mutual 
through fellowship we can more nearly 
approximate the right, and for that we 
need each other. 

The third principle shared about the 
fellowship board of the service club is 
known to every person who has seen a 
cog wheel, maximum contact with mini- 
mum friction. I contend, that is a 
pretty good definition of a service club. 
In this club we have differing opinions, 
view points and training but above 
agreement, and mingled with respect is 
the necessity of keeping maximum 
touch with our fellow citizens, of being 
good neighbors. So, in the 
club, Protestant, Catholic and Jew join 
in caring for the under-privileged chil- 
dren of our common community. Re- 
publican and Democrat join in estab- 
lishing higher business standards. Their 
respect is won not in theory, but in 
the actual practice of working together 
to get needed things done in a com- 
munity. Human need knows no dis- 
tinction. Human needs of boys and 
girls and similar community tasks 
bring us together. Now this goes on 
every day. It gains little news report- 


respect 


service 


ing. It’s unspectacular and more often 
it’s preventive rather than curative 


which means it doesn’t lend itself well 
to headline news. It plods along day 
after day—but it does build the com- 
munity. Maximum contact with mini- 
mum friction. 

The fourth principle to be enunci- 
ated has no bands or parades attached 
or proclaiming it, but see if we could 
spare it. The club, like all organiza- 
tion is the extension of the usefulness 
of the individual. All individuals are 
limited by the limits of time, energy, 
and ability. The club extends the in- 
dividual in his usefulness for it enables 
him to do many things as part of a 

(Turn to page 656) 
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100% IN ACTIVITIES 


participation in such activities the club would rate 30% 


NDUSTRY measures production as well as attendance 
of employees. It is, of course, considered important to 
know the number of executives and workers on the job 

but of even greater importance is it to have the facts con- 
cerning what volume of production they are achieving. 
Industrial managers wou!d not long allow to continue a 
10% or even 80% production with 100% attendance of 
employees required for full production. 

Kiwanis may learn a real lesson from industry in this 
matter. Some clubs achieve a high attendance record but 
have a mighty low “production” percentage. If a club has 
only a 10% or 25% activities record it is hardly for them 
to take too much pride in case they have a 90% or even 
100% record in attendance. 

The difficulty in Kiwanis in this matter is primarily that 
we have no measurement for activities such as we have for 
attendance. The percentage method of showing attainment 
in attendance gives information definitely and constantly 
concerning this matter and guides action in relation to it. 
When the attendance percentage is low or when it begins 
to decrease, the challenge is presented to the club to adopt 
methods that will improve and increase its attendance. Ki- 
wanis needs some simple, practical method of measuring 
activities which will operate for the increase and improve- 
ment of activities in the same way as does the record of 
attendance percentage. 

Even those who consider that too great emphasis has 
been placed upon attendance would not question the fact 
that the percentage method of computing attendance has 
contributed much down through the years to the effort 
on the part of clubs to maintain good attendance. 

In any case, the recognized value of the percentage plan 
for measuring attendance suggests that some adaptation 
of this plan to activities might well be adopted as a means 
to stimulate club leaders to increase the participation of 
their members in service and leadership. The practical 
use of such a plan for general measurement of service ac- 
tivities would unquestionably furnish a basis for pressing 
for increased participation by members and clubs in such 
activities. 

The suggestion is therefore offered that clubs of their 
own accord adopt a percentage measurement of the num- 
ber of their members sharing in service and leadership ac- 
tivities. It is surely practical to adopt a plan something 
as follows: Rate a club 100% in activities when all its 
members are taking some part in the service work and 
leadership projects carried on by their club quite apart 
from whatever duties these members perform in the organ- 
ization work of the club. The plan would be, therefore, 
to determine the actual percentage of the club at a given 
time in service work on the basis of the number of mem- 
bers personally participating in such activities as related 
to the total number of members in the club. 

For example, if there were one hundred members in a 
club and twenty-five of these members participated in 
such activities the club would rate 25% in activities. If 
in the next six months five additional members undertook 


or show a gain of 5% in activities. On the other hand, 
if three of those engaged in activities grew weary in well 
doing and ceased to function in this good work, this de- 
crease would quickly show up in the reduction of the club’s 
percentage in activities to 22%. In other words, such a 
percentage basis would give a certain rating and form the 
basis for effort to increase the service work of the mem- 
bers. 

Kiwanis is recognized as a service organization by mem- 
bers and public alike. Kiwanians refuse to accept the 
name of social or fellowship organization or luncheon club. 
Obviously the mere calling Kiwanis a service organization 
does not make it such. There is only one way that Kiwanis 
can become and continue to be a service organization and 
that is by clubs’ actually carrying on various service ac- 
tivities in the betterment of their communities whether in 
the fields of our International objectives or in relation 
to other obvious needs of their communities. In like man- 
ner a club is a service club in proportion to the number 
of its members who actually have a part in carrying on 
its service work. In other words, service Kiwanians and 
service clubs are essential to making Kiwanis a service 
organization. 

On the basis of this evident truth it is clear that greater 
effort must be made to enlist a larger number of the mem- 
bers of clubs in service projects and to inspire clubs to 
undertake service and leadership activities of wider scope 
and greater effectiveness. 

The present total achievement of our clubs in service 
and leadership for community betterment is truly inspir- 
ing. In reviewing reports, reading magazine stories on 
activities and hearing at first hand the accomplishments 
of clubs, one is truly gratified at the scope.and volume of 
what our Kiwanis clubs accomplish for community better- 
ment. It is sufficient to justify a genuine pride. On the 
other hand, it must be admitted that there is a large per- 
centage of our membership potentiality for service which 
is still unharnessed. If our clubs used their full man power 
they could make astounding gains in the volume and scope 
of the service accomplished. The production percentage 
of Kiwanis clubs for the most part is far too low and is dis- 
proportionate to the attendance percentage of most clubs. 

Leaders should surely check on activities as well as at- 
tendance. Let us adopt this practical percentage basis for 
measuring the service product of our clubs and on the 
basis of this measurement earnestly endeavor to improve 
Kiwanis “‘production” in the same manner that an industry 
when its production percentage is low tackles the job of 
definitely increasing it. 

Let us strive for 100% in activities as well as in attend- 
ance! 
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CONSERVATION 


ERTAINLY 
stroyed its 
States has. 


no nation ever wasted and ruthlessly de- 
natural resources to the extent the United 
with our wanton destruc- 
forests and the evil results 
and droughts, on 
through to the destruction of our game 
animals, our fur bearing animals, our 
game birds and our song birds and the 
consequent increase in insect pests; the 
seining and dynamiting of our fish and 
the pollution of our streams, there is an 
endless record of willful waste which di- 
rectly or indirectly affects every citizen. 
These things continue today because of lack of education 
and lack of indignation on the part of the man in the street. 
In every county in our country there are farm agents and 
who are educated in the various forms of con- 
servation. These men are more than willing to come before 
your club and tell you what you can do to help halt the 
destruction. 


Beginning 
tion of ow 


in erosion, floods 





VaTURAL s 
RFsouRCE 


sportsmen 


Certainly there are no better jobs of Kiwanis work than 
making the country And it is an 
easy job to do because all of these men have slides, mov- 
ing pictures and lectures that will capture the interest of 
even the man who didn’t know he was vitally interested in 
conservation, 


conservation conscious. 


Vv 


be critical than to be cor- 
Disraeli. 


“It is mueh easier to 


” 
rect. 


YOUR NICHE 


APPY indeed is that one man in ten who is doing for a 

living exactly the thing he would do if he were endowed 
like a college and did not have to solve the bread and butter 
problem. 

The other nine men got started in 
some profession or business when they 
were too immature to study what they 
really wanted for a life work. They 
took the job which offered the best 
money at the time, and because they got 
into it they have spent a lifetime as 
uncomfortable as the square peg trying 
to fit itself into the round hole. 






now HERE 
prt THE Piany 
qOe EES News 


When men come into Kiwanis, they are more mature than 
they were when they selected a vocation in life. They have 
had enough experience in the world to know what they want 
to do and what they are not interested in doing. They can 
choose their niche in Kiwanis, select the kind of Kiwanis 
work they enjoy, and work at it happily. 


It would seem that if the club president and the new 
member would give a bit of careful thought to committee 
appointments right at the beginning of a Kiwanis career, 


By ROE FULKERSON 


many more men would be working happily in Kiwanis doing 
the sort of thing they really like to do. 

The enthusiastic golfer, or the natural born athlete, should 
of course be on the sports committee. That is an obvious 
example. But there are other members who are assigned 
to committees with little or no thought given either by them- 
selves or the club president to what they are best fitted to do. 

The wide range of Kiwanis objects and objectives gives 
an equally wide field for any new man to find the kind of 
Kiwanis work he would like to do. A careful selection of 
his niche in Kiwanis makes him a happier Kiwanian and 
enables him to do his best work for the club. 

By all means let us use the lessons we have learned about 
vocational guidance in our avocational guidance of the new 
men who come into Kiwanis. 


v 


A vain person is always vulnerable to attack by ad- 
miration or flattery. 


ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION 


[N A questionnaire sent out by the Research Department 
on the subject of International convention attendance, 
than seventeen per cent of the more than six thou- 


men answering gave as their 
— 


more 
sand 
reason for not attending International 
conventions the matter of expense. 

If seventeen per cent of the Kiwan- 
ians who stay away from the conven- 
tions do so because of the cost to them, 
then the best way to encourage conven- 
tion attendance is obviously the organ- 
ization of convention clubs in which the 
members deposit a small sum weekly 
from now until the Atlanta Convention next June. 

The man who puts in a regular weekly sum hardly misses 
the money, yet at the same time these payments are a con- 
stant reminder of the convention. He will be sure to arrange 
his business so that he can be away at the time of the con- 
vention. 

It might seem that because Kiwanians are professional 
men and business owners and executives, the matter of ex- 
pense would mean little to them, but the findings of the 
Research Department are facts obtained from Kiwanians 
themselves. The of convention attendance’ is an im- 
portant factor which must be solved as painlessly as possi- 
ble. 

Too much cannot be said of the inspiration and informa- 
tion obtained by the Kiwanian who visits an International 
convention. Not only is he a more enthusiastic Kiwanian 
ever after, but he has a greater respect for Kiwanis after 
he has seen the type of men from all over Canada and the 
United States who give of their time and their brains to 
make it the success it is. 

If by organizing these On-to-Atlanta clubs we can induce 
more men to attend the International convention because 









cost 
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they have already accumulated the money, we have done a 
good work for them and for Kiwanis. 

It is a thrilling moment for the Kiwanian attending his 
first Kiwanis International convention, when he meets a 
Kiwanian from the other country in Kiwanis, and says to 
himself “Why, this is something big I belong to! This isn’t 
just a local civie club, or a state organization. Kiwanis is 
international, and I have a Kiwanian from another nation 
by the hand and he is a darned fine fellow who believes as 
I believe, and thinks as I think!” 


we 
The difference between adversity and prosperity 


is the difference between paying interest and get- 
ting it. 


NEW CLUBS 


IWANIS clubs are not like Topsy. They don’t just grow. 


Some one man or some group brings them into being. 
Never in the history of the two nations which Kiwanis 
functions has there been such a need 


for all of our citizens to get together for “A PERFECT spoT For 
SOME 


their mutual benefit. Never in the his- 
tory of our two nations has there been 


so much civic consciousness. And nev- 

has there been so great a need for 
perfect understanding and friendship a 
between our two countries. 

All this means that there are hun- 
dreds of communities which need Ki- 
wanis, communities that are ripe for our organization to 
move in and do its good work. Live clubs are recognizing 
their responsibility to buikd Kiwanis clubs in nearby com- 
munities which have not previously had clubs. 

In every Kiwanis club are men who know the neighbor- 
ing town or city well enough to select from among its busi- 
ness and professional men the nucleus of another Kiwanis 
club. When these men are brought together and sold on the 
idea of Kiwanis, they will quickly and thoroughly organize 
the membership for a Kiwanis club and be ready for perma- 
nent organization. 

These few key men are of course the ones to select the 
rank and file of the club. They know the men of their com- 
munity and know which ones will make the best Kiwanis 
material. 

But the original responsibility rests on the nearest Kiwanis 
club. Theirs must be the initiative and theirs the responsi- 
bility to sow the seed in fertile ground. 

Isn’t there an up-and-coming neighboring town which is 
capable of supporting a Kiwanis club? All that is neces- 
sary is for a few club members to pay a visit to that town 
and start the ball rolling. You will be doing that town a 
service, and you will bring honor to your own Kiwanis club. 





Sen 
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All our forefathers asked was a right to pursue hap- 
Looks like we are going to have to stake 
out another claim to that same right 


piress. 


HAPPINESS 
VER and over again it has been 
money alone cannot bring happiness. Life after life 
has been wasted in its accumulation, hoping with it to buy 
happiness for self and family. All too 
often men have literally worked them- 
selves to death to accumulate money 
which they never had a chance to spend, 
and because they made so much of it, 
the lives of their children have been 
ruined because they never had the 
opportunity to learn the value of a 
dollar. That value can only be appre- 
ciated by those who have earned one. 
Time and again we have felt that geography had control 
of happiness. The boy on the farm feels that he would be 


demonstrated that 
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happy in the great city, and the city boy longs for the wide 
open spaces of the farm and range. The man who dislikes 
ice and snow feels that California or Florida would make 
him absolutely happy because the warm breezes blow there 
all the year round, 

Yet the city boy finds the country lonely, and the country 
boy finds the city cold and heartless. The man who dislikes 
ice and cold finds the tropical climate he sighed for monot- 
onous with its never changing temperature and never falling 
leaves. 

Reduced to its last analysis, happiness is neither money 
nor geography; it is people. If you are surrounded by 
kindly, pleasant people who are interested in you, no matter 
whether you are rich or poor, live in the arctic or the 
equator, you are happy. Only your friends can make you 
happy. 

The great secret of the success of Kiwanis lies right there. 
There is no place on earth where men can make as many or 
as enduring friendships as in a Kiwanis club. In the big 
city, men meet other men they would never have known 
existed if club work had not brought them together. In the 
smaller clubs, the job of working together for the best inter- 
est of the town, establishes close friendship between men 
who were only casual acquaintances before. 

Thus Kiwanis makes for happiness among its members. 
The member who fails to take advantage of the opportunity 
Kiwanis offers him is failing as a Kiwanian as well as fail- 
ing in his eternal search for happiness. 

If you cannot establish friendships among the fine group of 
men who make up your Kiwanis club, you better look around 
carefully to see if you haven’t put yourself up on a pedestal. 


+ 
“Come in! Come in!” said the Insurance Man. “Have 
a seat in this ten thousand dollar chair!” “That 


chair doesn’t look like it cost you ten thousand dol- 
objected his caller. “Ah, but it did!” 
Man. “I lost that much 

it talking about the 


lars,” 
the Insurane: 
sitting in 


replied 
business 


war.” 


INCREASED MEMBERSHIP 
ACTIVITY 


HE head of one of the world’s greatest fraternal organiza- 
cent 
cent of 


tions said that every lodge was composed twenty per 
of members who did all the work, and eighty per 
blamed fools who let them do it, and 
missed all the pleasure of membership SyRZ 
by their laziness. 

This is in no sense a picture of Ki- 
wanis and its membership participation 
in objectives, but the idea is still good. 

It is a fact that the Kiwanians who 
fail to participate in the activities of 
their club are the men who get the least 
pleasure out of their membership. The 
busy Kiwanian is the man who gets the most for the time 
and the money he invests in the organization. 

Those members who merely wear Kiwanis buttons and 
merely attend the luncheons, but never accept any of the 
offices in the club, never serve on its board of directors or 
do any of its committee work, are the men who get the 
least out of Kiwanis. 

Because these men miss most of the happiness of Kiwanis 
membership, they are the men who are most likely to be 
lax in their attendance, and most likely eventually to be- 
come Kiwanis casualties. 

The big job of the president of any Kiwanis club is to see 
to it that each member of the club has some Kiwanis work 
to do, work that interests him sufficiently that he does it 
willingly. For the good of the man, for the good of the 
club, this participation is a Kiwanis necessity. 

Let the president by personal interview find out which of 
the objectives or club activities each non-participating mem- 
ber is most interested in, and then give him a committee 
appointment which will tie him in to the work he prefers. 
Then the problem is solved. 
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Train Children to Save Lives 


By WILBER C. MULHOLLEN 


Safety Director, Johnstown, Pennsylvania, Motor Club; 
Chairman, Boys and Girls Work Committee, Johnstown Kiwanis Club 


™® School safety patrols get 

actual demonstrations at 
camp and learn what to do 
and how to do it—all in the in- 
terest of saving lives and re- 
ducing accidents in the city. 


BOY put his finger in a hole of 
the dike and saved a community 
from a tragic flood. Was it luck 

or good training that prompted this 
action? 

School safety patrols in the last fif- 
years according to national 
safety responsible for a 
twenty-five per cent reduction of fatal- 
ities in the five-to-fourteen-age group 
of school children. Can attribute 
this to luck or good training of the pa- 


teen are, 


authorities, 


we 


trols? 

During this past 
ch ildre nm were 
while 
During the school year 
there three children in- 
jured and one child killed in Johnstown 
while going to and from school. We of 
the Johnstown Kiwanis and Johnstown 
Motor Clubs attribute this record to 
the specialized training that 
safety patrol captains received at the 
first AAA-Kiwanis Safety Camp held 
last year. 

An expert in 
Hamilton, once 
tion gives boys a chance to learn what 
it is to let go and to hold in, instead of 
waiting to be pushed ahead or pulled 
back by the uncomprehended forces of 


school year, no 
killed or 


to and 


school injured 


in Johnstown going from 
1939 


school 


school. 
were 


school 


A. E. 


“Camp educa- 


boys’ camps, 


wrote: 


adult domination acting from outside 
the child’s own world.” And that ina 
sense describes the purpose of the 


AAA-Kiwanis Safety Camp, which was 
held again this year near Johnstown 
for captains of school safety patrols. 

For it is through the codperation of 
the Kiwanis Club of Johnstown and the 
Motor Club that these captains of 
schoo] safety can hold a camp of their 
own, a camp that teaches safety, as well 
as healthful living and discipline. At 
Safety Camp the boy rules, guided by 
experts, but basically using his own 
initiative to work out the problems for 
the school children of Johnstown and 
nearby towns. 

These boys who gather for a week 
of camp life and daily periods of safety 
instruction have much in common, al- 
though they truly represent “the melt- 
ing pot of the world.’’ They strive for 
a week to work together, exchange 
thoughts, and set up standards for their 
fellow school children to follow, then 


they go back at the beginning of the 
school term in September to spread the 
gospel of safety. They represent the 
millman’s well as the more 
prosperous business man, and the coun- 
try boy who knows the problems of a 
school bus. Yet they mingle freely and 
play well together, for they are all 
serious in their endeavors to promote 
safety. 

Anyone who has worked with boys 
at camps knows the pleasure of observ- 
ing the child world forming and evolv- 


son, as 


ing. Every camp has its discipline 
problems, but when boys who have 
been selected to attend camp because 


they possess the qualities of leadership, 
scholarship, honor, courage and service, 
meet in a common cause, the camp 
problems extremely few. It 
becomes a real thrill to watch the boys 


become 


rule their own camp to further their 
own purposes. There is no adult to 
lecture or preach rules of safety. Ex- 


pert safety instructors “‘lead’’ or mere- 
ly act as forum chairmen when boys 
discuss their problems of aiding their 
fellow children in 
safety. 

There is more than just talk—there 
are actual demonstrations on the prop- 
er method of holding a caution flag or 
the safety pole, on how to help chil- 
dren off a bus and the 
highway without getting hurt, on how 


school practicing 


school across 


to keep children on the curb, or look 
before crossing the street. 

And the response of the boys is 
marvelous. It is natural and spon- 


taneous. For instance, at the first AAA- 
Kiwanis Camp held last year, a dis- 
cussion leader asked for the definition 
of a leader in his day’s discussion per- 
iod on “Leadership.” He had twenty- 
one responses, although it was the first 
question asked at the first camp period 
ever held. No forced methods are 
needed to have the boys gradually lead 
the discussion periods themselves, only 
an expert guide to keep them close to 
their subject. 

The idea of the first AAA-Kiwanis 
Safety Camp became a reality in Johns- 
town in 1939, when the first camp was 
held from August 16 to 23, at Entriken, 
the local Y.M.C.A. site, with fifty cap- 
tains taking part in the camp program. 
Kiwanians in Johnstown worked with 
the Johnstown Motor Club to perfect 
the plans for the first Safety Camp, so 
that safety captains could be assured 
of a week of real training and healthful 
camp life. A regular camp schedule 


was followed but throughout the theme 
of the camp was 


“ 


safety.’’ The athletic 


coach directing safe recreation and 
play showed the boys how to slide home 
safely on the ball field without injur- 
ing themselves, and every leader em- 
phasized the safe way whether on a 
camp hike, or in the classroom discus- 
sion period. 

Expert safety leaders were asked to 
the camp to lead the daily discussion 
periods, which were held each day be- 
tween 9 a.m. and 10 a.m., and from 
2 p.m. and 3 p.m. Among the organ- 
izations represented in camp were the 
Pennsylvania Motor Police, the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the Johns- 
town Central High School, and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, which 
delegated a Special Agent to address 
the boys at their Graduation Exercises 


at the end of the camp period. These 
men were selected because of their 
skill in dealing with boys and their 


knowledge of handling boys’ discussion 
periods. Their enthusiasm for the camp 
can be proved by their requests to be 
included in the camp again this year, 
which was held August 11 to 17. 

The cost of the camp is nominal, yet 
no expense is spared to provide the 
best for the boys. Generous Kiwanians 
and the Motor Club officials presented 
each boy with a Safety Camp notebook 
to record the classroom discussions. 
The Motor Club handled all registra- 
tions and scheduled the camp program 
for the boys. The Kiwanians furnished 
the transportation for the boys to and 
from camp. 

Kiwanis Day was held on Sunday at 
camp, and members of the Johnstown 
Kiwanis club were guests for dinner 
and later inspected the camp. The boys 
presented a safety play and safety pro- 
gram for their guests. 

The larger part of the fee of each 
captain of the school safety patrols in 
the Johnstown Area is paid by the 
Johnstown Kiwanis club, while the boy 
himself, the school or a Parent-Teacher 
Association pays the remainder. Other 
patrolmen than captains are eligible to 
attend camp by paying the full camp 
fee. Any captain or patrol boy outside 
the Johnstown area may attend camp 
by paying the regular camp fee, as it 
is felt there are boys on safety patrols 
who are enthusiastic about their patrol 
work and who want to attend camp. 
A specific number of patrol boys are 
eligible after the quota for captains 
is filled. 

Was the camp idea successful in 
training boys to be expert captains of 

(Turn to page 653) 
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The speakers’ platform at impressive September 19 ceremonies. Hon. Marshall N. Dana, Editor-in-chief, Journal, Portland, Oregon, speaking. 
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Ceremonies at Harding Memorial 


By HAROLD C. JONES 


Secretary-Treasurer, Pacific-Northwest District 


N all-afternoon and evening cele- 
bration of the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of the dedication of the 

Harding International Good Will Memo- 
rial occurred at Vancouver, B.C., on 
September 19. 

Sponsored by 
the Pacific-Northwest 
Vancouver club, the 
with a noon luncheon at 
couver with over three hundred in 
attendance from every part of the 
Province of British Columbia, and the 
States of Idaho, Washington, and Ore- 
gon. President Leslie J. Martin directed 
the meeting, the famed Vancouver 
Kiwanis Glee Club sang several num- 
Songleader Charlie Plant led 
group singing, and Past President By- 
ron Johnson of the New Westminster 
club spoke. His topic was “Our Com- 
mon Problem.” He said that it had 
been easy during recent years to take 
our liberty for granted. Now we ought 
to be proud to be given the right to 
defend those liberties. 

Over four hundred Kiwanians and 
friends gathered at the Harding Me- 
morial in Stanley Park for the after- 
noon ceremonies. International Trus- 
tee R. George McCuish presided over 
the ceremonies which took place on the 
spot where in the summer of 1923 Pres- 
ident Harding stood to deliver his mes- 
sage of amity and good will, and where 
two years later Kiwanis International 
held its dedication services. 

Following the singing of the national 
anthems, Canon Harold G. King pro- 
nounced the invocation; President Les- 
lie J. Martin of Vancouver welcomed 
the visitors; and wreaths were placed 
by former International Trustee Clinton 
S. Harley for Kiwanis International, 
District Governor Jack Godfrey for the 


Kiwanis International, 
District and the 
festivities started 


Hotel Van- 


bers, 


district, President Martin for the host 
club, and President Roy A. Perry for 
the Portland, Oregon, group. 

In welcoming the representatives 
President Martin referred to the Hard- 
ing Memorial as a symbol of something 
between our two nations that no other 
country on earth could claim. 

The audience repeated a prayer of 
thanksgiving for good will between the 


United States and Canada which in- 
cluded the following: 
“Eternal God, in whom our fathers 


and mothers trusted and were not con- 


founded nor ashamed, we, their chil- 
dren, invoke Thy blessing upon our 
assembly this afternoon. Thou hast 


ever been our refuge and our strength, 
and now, in these embattled days, 
Thou art still our present help and our 
sure 

‘We thank Thee for our nation and 
Empire which Thou hast blessed with 
unity, industry and freedom. We 
thank Thee for the great and neigh- 
borly nation who shares with us the 
rich abundance of this continent of 
North America. But much more do 
we thank Thee for the good will that 
has prevailed between us for so many 
fruitful years. While a world at war 
prays for peace and brotherly love 
before a thousand altars, we thank 
Thee that we have them here.”’ 

The ceremonial address was delivered 
by former International Vice-President 
James P. Neal of Olympia, Washington. 
He pointed to the Harding Memorial 
as a symbol of international amity and 
a pledge of future peaceful relation- 
ships between the two countries. He 
termed it a monitor over the present 
and a constant reminder to other nations 
of the benefits accruing from friend- 
ship. 


defense. 


He concluded by saying “We place 
the Harding Memorial in the custody 
of posterity as a monument of a cen- 
tury of peace between Canada and the 
United States.”’ 

Provincial Secretary Honorable G. 
M. Weir addressed the assemblage on 
behalf of the province. He told his lis- 
that Canadians were grateful 
for United States’ help but that more 


teners 


help will be needed, for the British 
Commonwealth of Nations cannot per- 
manently stem the tides of hate and 


destruction. If the democracies are to 
protect their common heritage of free- 
dom, they must make common 
against aggression. 

Honorable Marshall N. Dana, Editor, 
of the Portland, Oregon, Journal, spoke 
for the United States. Pointing to the 
event as a re-dedication of his audience 
to the cause of freedom, he emphasized 
the pride we all feel for every drop of 
British blood that flows in our veins. 
“We have found a better way that the 
world must find, and the nations there- 
in, if they are to continue to live.” 


cause 


Canada and 
make their 


The speaker said that 
the United States must 
defenses impregnable in strength of 
heart, courage and endurance. It’s 
these things that are winning in the 
Battle of Britain. Hon. Mr. Dana ex- 
pressed himself as strongly in favor 
of the early construction of the Alaska 
Highway. This would strengthen the 
western defenses of the United States 
against a potential enemy. The speak- 
er was certain that the road would 
be commenced very shortly out of the 
defence funds of the United States. 

The inspiring ceremony was brought 
to a close by the singing of “America” 
and “God Save the King.” 
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INTER-CLUB 
RELATIONS 


}. HUDSON HUFFARD 


co 


y -v 


tf} } mmittee 


HaIrmar 


DEALISTIC ends such as those sought 
for in the purposes of this committee 
attained if handled in a 
are dealing with 


can only be 


practical way, for we 
a human nature problem. 

Our first premise is that the lack of 
the fellowship spirit is the cause of a 
ills, father of which is 
antagonistic misunderstanding. 


ong train of 
These 
keep men apart mentally and socially. 

Our second premise is that the great- 
est single human factor available fo 
progressing in the fellowship spirit and 
establishing cordial understanding is to 
be found in bringing men together in 
abundant relations, 
ation, communication and exchange of 
thought in an atmosphere where there 


fellowship associ 


cooperation between groups in pro 
moting altruistic objectives or other 
unselfish tasks. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that 


since Kiwanis is fundamentally consti- 
tuted so that 
gether is relatively easy of accomplish- 
ment, there is real reason for hope that 
the train of ills brought about by the 
lack of the fellowship spirit may be de 
Kiwanis by causing our 
know other better 
through visiting each other more. Men 
created for We are 
social creatures. Progress and associa- 
tion are inseparably linked. It has been 
said that association elevates and sanc 
tifies our natures through the affections 
and the growing unity of the human 
family. It must become intimate, com- 
prehensive and universal in order to 
establish thorough-going cordial under- 
standing. The inter-club meetings of 
Kiwanis provide a vehicle for bringing 
about these associations. 


bringing its members to 


veloped in 
members to each 


were association. 


We believe that the great spiritual 
values of life, as emphasized in the 
friendly intercourse of these inter-club 
relations, direct our attention to the 
need of allegiance to and reverence and 
devotion the God of the Universe 
under whose protection Kiwanis Inter- 
national and these great nations have 
prospered. 

With these fundamental considera- 
tions in mind, it is suggested by your 
committee that one or more club pro- 
grams be devoted in the coming months 
to promotion of a better understanding 


for 


of inter-club problems. A list of perti- 
nent questions which should provide 
adequate material for the purpose has 
been mailed to each club. 





SUPPORT OF CHURCHES 
IN THEIR SPIRITUAL 
AIMS 
By BERT G. VOORHEES, M.D. 
Chairman of Committee 


HE International Committee on Sup- 
port of Churches in Their Spiritual 
Aims is very much gratified to hear of 


all the things that are being accom- 
plished. If your club has put on any 
program that has gone over big, we 


wish that you would pass it along to us 
so that at 
along your ideas to other clubs. 


the convention we can pass 
Here are some additional church slo- 
gans: 
“Don’t send your children to church. 
Go with them. Your example is 
more than a dozen sermons.” 


worth 


“Take time to attend church services 


in your church. You owe it to your- 
self.” 

“Go to your church and offer your 
thanks to God.” 

“Your church is nothing unless you 
are in it.” 

“Make the church the great institu- 
tion.” 

Albert Einstein made the following 


statement: “I feel a great affection and 
admiration for the church, 
alone has the courage and persistence to 
stand for moral and spiritual freedom. 
I am frank to confess that what I once 
despised, I now praise unreservedly.” 


because it 





ACHIEVEMENT 
REPORTS 


By FRANK S. WRIGHT 
Chairmen 


of Committee 


TTENTION of club presidents is 
called to the fact that the last 
months of the administrative year are 


at hand. Before you get too near your 
swan song I want to ask you on behalf 
of the International Committee on 
Achievement Reports simply to do one 
thing, and that is to make certain that 
there is an active Committee on 
Achievement Report in your club at 
that time. 

No doubt you are aware of the fact 
that 96.22% of all clubs in Kiwanis 
International submitted achievement 
reports for 1939. This was a consider- 
able step up from the previous year 
when 89% of all clubs reported. 

Now that there are less than 4% of 
all clubs not filing reports, won’t you 
make certain that your club is not de- 
linquent in this matter for the present 
year? 

If your Committee on Achievement 
Report was appointed in due course, 
please check to see that they are main- 
taining information and data adequate 
for the preparation of a good report; 
or if a committee has not been appoint- 
ed by you prior to this date, won’t you 
name a committee and 
tioning? International Headquarters 
furnish any committee an abun- 
dance of information and aids in the or- 
ganization and work of a club commit- 
tee on Achievement Report. 


get them func 


can 


Your interest and codperation in 
this project will be sincerely appreci 
ated, because we do want to try to have 
the magnificent record of 100% 
mittal of reports for 1940. As you 
know, these reports are prepared early 
in January, but they represent some- 
thing so vital to your administration 
that our committee is anxious that you 


l 
subd 


not overlook this particular item at 
this time. 
& 
x 


BUSINESS 
STANDARDS 


By BERT G. VOORHEES, M.D. 


Chairman of Committee 


HE fall season is here so you should 

begin to plan your activities. If your 
club Committee on Business Standards 
has not had the chance to put on at 
least one program, then it should en- 
deavor to put on two the remainder of 
this year. 

You can 
Chamber 


get the secretary of 
of Commerce as a 


your 
speaker 


(Turn to page 659) 
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NEW YORK 


N a patio on the grounds of the Lido 

Country Club at Lido Beach, Long 
Island, the Twenty-Third Annual Dis- 
trict Convention took place September 
and 8. 

From every point of view the 1940 
convention was the most successful in 
recent years, the enrollment being 875. 


6-7 


On Sunday several hundred persons 
attended a sunrise service at the beach 
to pray for a speedy peace throughout 
the world. Following, there was a 
memorial for Kiwanians who 
had died during the year. 

District Governor William C. Godsen, 
Putnam County, presided over the busi- 
The convention opened 
with a fellowship luncheon on Friday, 
at which the Kiwanians were welcomed 
to Long Island by Mayor Theodore 
Ornstein of Long Beach. George Fri- 
sendaux, Hempstead, chairman of the 


service 


ness sessions. 


Convention Committee, gave the re- 
sponse. 
At the business session which fol- 


lowed, District Secretary Timothy W. 
Tinsley, Brooklyn, gave a report on the 
district’s growth. 

International Trustee E. B. Stahl- 
man, Jr., Nashville, Tennessee, official 
representative, gave an address on 
“Kiwanis Accepts Its Responsibilities.” 
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Friday night was observed as ‘‘Havana 
Night,’”’ amid a Spanish atmosphere. At 
a dinner preceding a lively program of 
Spanish music and dancing, honor was 
paid to Kiwanian S. Howard Delaney, 
Syracuse, for his having completed 24 
years of perfect attendance. The ad- 
dress was delivered by Cleveland Rod- 
gers, a member of the New York City 
Planning Commission. 

Saturday morning, International 
Trustee Franklin C. Haven, Brooklyn, 
gave an address on ‘‘Pausing for Sta- 
tion Identification,’ and Secretary 
Lawrence L. Luther, Freeport, on 
“What Kiwanis Has Done For the 
Youth of Our Country.” Following a 
sportsmen’s luncheon for the men and 
a fashion show and luncheon for the 
ladies, several hundred Kiwanians and 
ladies were taken to Jones Beach. A 
tournament for the golfers was con- 
ducted and team honors went to Ki- 
wanians Ray Bighler and Charles Gor- 
man. 

The Governor’s Dinner-Dance fea- 
tured the evening’s program and Im- 
mediate Past Governor Henry B. 
Hanley, Rochester, presided. The Ken- 
more club received the man-mile trophy 
for convention attendance, while the 
1939 achievement plaque was awarded 
to the Buffalo club. The Troy trophy 
for perfect attendance in 1939 went to 


‘ 


any 


“Vel 


K 


Re Te 
ii hb) 
Cm) 


the Malone club with second honors 
going to Geneva. 

Among the were Charles 
H. Kaletzki, Syracuse, member of the 
International Publicity Committee, and 
Assemblymen Fred G. Moritt, Brook 
lyn and Norman F. Penney, Nassau 
County. Entertainment was provided 
by a roller skating trio, a 
Polish dancers, a troupe of four juve- 
nile movie artists and a 
magician. 

The new officers for 1941 are: Gover 
nor, Carl C. Koester, Batavia; Lieuten- 
ant Governors, Division I, Matthew 
Slaven, Staten Island; Division II, Ed- 
ward A. Dolph, Newburgh; Division 
III, Charles Otis, Fulton; Division IV, 
Robert C. Hyde, Binghamton; Division 
V, Paul J. Kohler, Buffalo; Division VI, 
Frank T. Rhoad, Amsterdam; Division 
VII, J. Leroy Fraughton, Malone; Divi- 
sion VIII, Martin Nelson, Astoria; and 
Division IX, Douglas E. 
gue. Secretary-Treasurer, Timothy W. 
Tinsley, Brooklyn. 

Niagara Falls, New York, was 
lected as the 1941 convention city. 


speakers 


singer, 


negro 


Brown, Patcho- 


se- 


The officers-elect were presented at 
the luncheon which followed and Donald 
V. Hock, Allentown, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Exchange Clubs gave a stirring 


address. 








At the time of the New York District Convention held 


at Long Island, a Sunrise Service of Prayer for Peace, was conducted on the beach. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
ON September 22, 23, 24 and 25 
the district held its Twenty-Third 
Annual Convention in the city of 
Scranton, with 730 members and guests 
present 
The meeting opened with a musicale 
in the Masonic Temple Auditorium, 
which included a candle service for the 
59 district Kiwanians who passed away 
the year, a program by the 
Scranton Junior Temple Chorus, musi- 
graduates of Mary- 
stirring 


within 


cal selections by 


vood College and a address, 


“The Swirling Currents of Life Today” 
by Dr. Harry N. Holmes, past president 
of the New York City club. 

“Youth” was the theme of the first 
busine day, sessions opening under 
the gavel of District Governor J. Mar 
tin Fry Highlighting Youth was the 
peech, “Youth and Its Problems” by 


jell of the American Youth 
Washington, D.C. 

day devoted to 
emphasized by ‘‘Citizen- 
by Ordway Tead 
and a presentation 
Plan’’ in the busi- 
followed by “Citizenship 
Today”’ at the Dis- 
Robert Kazmayer of 
York. 
were devoted to 
golf, bowling, factory 
visits, et« arranged by the Scranton 
club for visiting delegates, and lunch- 
with the Wilkes-Barre and Scran- 
clubs. 


Howard M 
(Comm ion, 
The 
“Citizenship,” 
Tomorrow” 
York City 


Greensburg 


second was 
hip for 
of New 
of “The 
ness period, 
Demox racy 
dinner by 
New 


afternoons 


in a 
trict 
Rochester, 

Two 


ightseeing, 


eons 
ton clubs as host 

The Governor’s Reception and Ball 
place Monday night. Special en- 
provided for 
There was 


took 
tertainment was the 
Dinner-Dance on Tuesday. 
a floor show, a program by the Scranton 
Junior Maennerchor and New York City 
soloists. 

International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker was the official representative. 

The final session on Wed- 
nesday resulted in the selection of 
Pittsburgh as the next Convention City. 

Newly-elected officers for the coming 


business 


year are: Governor, Victor C. Diehm, 
Hazelton; Lieutenant Governors, Di- 
vision I, G. Eugene Thorpe, Meadville; 


Division Ll, John P. Mooney, McKees- 
port; Division III, Samuel D. Braemer, 


Connellsville; Division IV, Wray E. 


Paul, Washington; Division V, Nelson 
H. Boyd, Punxsutawney; Division VI, 
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Taking part in the charter meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Lemoore, California, were, from left to 


right: Lieutenant Governor Carl Henry 


Duffy; Treasurer A. 


D. Campbell; President Benjamin H. 


Pratt; Vice President Lloyd Coats; District Governor Joseph C. Tope; Secretary William W. Sheahan. 


Armstrong L. Francis, Bellefonte; Di- 


vision VII, Ellwood S. Bodenhorn, St. 
Clair; Division VIII, Felix S. Bentzel, 
York; Division IX, J. Leonard Halder- 


man, Doylestown; Division X, William 
C. Maxwell, Wilkes-Barre; Division XI, 
Henry I. Aulenbach, Allentown. The 


new district secretary is Robert D. 
Quin, Hazelton and the newly ap- 
pointed district treasurer is Richard 
H. Lamberton, Franklin. 

The Pottstown club was recently 
host to a meeting of clubs of four di- 
visions. There were 114 present from 
Harrisburg, Lancaster, Lebanon, Mid 


dletown, Reading and York of Division 
VIII; Norristown, Phoenixville, Soud- 
erton-Telford and Ambler of Division 
IX; Hazelton, Division X; and State 
College, Division VI. 

Prominent Kiwanians present in- 
cluded District Governor J. Martin 
Fry, State College, and Lieutenant 
Governors Felix S. Bentzel, York, and 
Victor Diehm, Hazelton. 

The purpose of the meeting was to 
place on display to the visiting Ki- 
wanians, the Pottstown club’s project 
—a Public Park and Playground- 
which represents an outlay of $100,000 


worth of labor and material all of 
which was raised by the club. 
Governor Fry and Lieutenant Gov- 


their remarks lauded 
the effort of the members of the host 
club in their work. Past President A. 
Eugene Smith whose efforts played a 


ernor Bentzel in 





Division VIII of the Pennsylvania District, held a meeting at Pottstown, Pennsylvania, at the nearly 
completed Public Park and Playground sponsored by the club. 


large part in bringing this project to 
completion was complimented by every 
one present, 


MICHIGAN 
N unusually large attendance, excit- 
ing entertainment and _ pleasant 
weather characterized the Twenty-Third 
Annual District Convention which was 
held in Port Huron, September 5, 6 and 
7. District Governor Marshall R. Reed, 
Northwest Detroit, presided at all ses- 
S1ons. 
Seven hundred Kiwanians and ladies 
registered for the convention and more 


than 1000 visitors attended the meet- 


in 


y 


The convention, preceded by the an- 
nual meeting of the District Board of 
Trustees, started with a religious musi- 
cale in the Port Huron High School 
Gymnasium, at which District Governor 
Horace Batchelor of the Illinois-Eastern 
Iowa District, was the principal speak- 
The Salvation Army band and the 
Aikman-La-Da-Sa choir furnished the 
music. The “Festival of Light” on the 
shore of Lake Huron, dancing and en- 
tertainment completed the program of 
the first day. 

Friday and Saturday were devoted to 
the Governor’s Ball 
Friday night and the Governor’s Ban- 
quet Saturday night. 

Delegates were welcomed by Mayor 
John F. Cassin and President Westcott 
T. Smith, Port Huron. International 
Trustee Ben Dean, Grand Rapids, re- 
sponded for the district. John A. An- 
derson, Port Huron, general convention 
chairman, presented the convention 
theme, “Citizenship Responsibility, the 
Price of Liberty,” in the form of a 
tableau. 

District Secretary Forney W. Cle- 
ment, Ann Arbor, and chairmen of dis- 
trict committees presented their annual 
reports. Lieutenant Governor Clarence 
M. Loesell, Ypsilanti, read the report 
and summary for all lieutenant gover- 
nors. 

Frank O. Staiger, Port Huron, for- 
mer chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Music, conducted a conference 
for song leaders, delegates from the 


er. 


business sessions, 
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A gala affair was the charter night party at Haines City, Florida. 


clubs met to choose candidates for lieu- 
tenant governors and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Nat J. Quickstad, Royal Oak, pre- 
sided at a panel discussion of Kiwanis 
problems. 

The principal speakers at the conven- 
tion were District 
Governor Reed, Past District Governor 
Gladwin H. Lewis, Traverse City, who 
spoke on “Young Builders in a Democ- 
racy”; International Secretary Fred. 


business sessions 


C. W. Parker, official representative; 
Harold F. Carr, Flint, whose subject 
was “The High Call of Citizenship”; 


former International Trustee Claude A. 
Dock, Northwest Detroit, who spoke on 
“Flowers to the Living’; Past Governor 
Frank P. Dawson, Sarnia, Ontario, who 
brought greetings from Kiwanians of 
Canada; Alonzo L. Baker, secretary for 


the Race Betterment Foundation and 
E. A. MeFaul, Detroit radio commen- 
tator. 


The grand march at the Governor’s 
Ball, was led by Governor and Mrs. 
Reed. The Mt. Clemens club staged a 
floor show, during an intermission. 

Principal speakers at the Governor’s 
banquet were Governor Reed and Gov- 
ernor-elect Bert Parrish. Judge Laurie 
O. Telfer, Port Huron, presided. Offi- 
cers-elect and their wives were intro- 
duced. The Grand Rapids Kiwanis Glee 
club and the La-Da-Sa choir furnished 
music. 

Capt. Norman Rawson, Hamilton, 
Ontario, spoke at a special luncheon and 
Lieutenant Governor Milton E. Sickle- 
steel, Jr., St. Clair Shores, presided. 

The recreation program included golf 
and bowling tournaments for men and 
women. Entertainment for the ladies 
started with a luncheon for wives of 
district and International officers. Other 
events were: boat rides, a trip over the 
Blue Water International bridge and 
shopping tours through Port Huron 
stores. 

The new officers for 1941 are: Gov- 
ernor, Bert R. Parrish, Battle Creek; 
Lieutenant Governors, Division I, Wal- 
ter Jorgensen, Detroit; Division II, 
Daniel J. Heathcote, Kalamazoo; Divi- 
sion III, Herbert M. Heaney, Grand 
Rapids; Division IV, W. Carl Bauer, 


Division V, Archie J. May- 
Division VI, Arthur E. 
Crippen, Ann Afbor; Division VII, 
Peter H. Friesema, Detroit; Division 
VIII, Robert C. Van Antwerp, Manis- 
tee; Division IX, John H. Perry, Petos- 
key; Division X, John Craig, River 
Rouge. The Secretary-Treasurer is 
Forney W. Clement, Ann Arbor. 


INDIANA 
ITH citizenship responsibility as 
the theme, 507 Kiwanians and 295 
ladies gathered at Elkhart for the 
Twenty-Third Annual Convention of 
the district. 


Saginaw; 
otte, Jackson; 


Every address centered on citizenship, 
and conferences were designed to build 
enthusiasm and preparation for Indiana 
Kiwanis Citizenship Week. 

The convention opened with a meet- 
ing of the District Board of Trustees, a 
tea honoring Mrs. George Leist, wife of 
the district governor, and a dinner hon- 
oring present and past district officers. 
The first night’s program featured 
splendid musical programs by the Little 
Symphony of Elkhart High School and 
the noted Studebaker Chorus of South 
Bend, and a splendid address by Kiwa- 


nian B. Brooks Shake. 
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Four breakfast conferences opened 
Monday’s program, one for presidents, 
the second for secretaries, the third for 


song leaders, and the fourth for all 
interested in the district citizenship 
program. 

The Monday business session was 


marked by the convention message of 
Governor Leist, greetings by Interna- 
tional Trustee Charles S. Dudley, Dal- 
las, Texas, official representative, and 
addresses by Dean James E. McCarthy 
of Notre Dame University, on “A Col- 
lege Dean Looks on Citizenship,” and 
Past Governor J. Raymond Schutz of 
North Manchester, on “New Citizenship 
for the New World.” 

While the ladies were attending a 
luncheon at Lake Wawasee, the Kiwa- 
nians gathered for their annual fellow- 
ship luncheon and an address by Ellis 
Vander Pyl, Cleveland radio commenta- 
tor and former Olympic team member. 

The afternoon’s program included 
golf, skeet, and bowling tournaments, 
and a tour of the plants of Miles Labor- 
atories, Inc., and C. G. Conn, Ltd. Fol 
lowing a banquet honoring Governor 
and Mrs. Leist, “Kiwanis Kapers” were 
presented. It was a two hour show by 
nationally famous radio, stage and mo- 
tion picture entertainers. The annual 
reception and ball followed. 

The final day’s program opened with 
divisional breakfast conferences, fol- 
lowed by the concluding business session 
of the convention. Addresses were given 
by International Trustee Dudley and 
Dr. Ford Hall of Indiana University, 
and reports were filed by district offi- 
cers and committee chairmen. Resolu- 
tions were passed endorsing “National 
Newspaper Week,” paying tribute to the 
late Past Governor Robert W. Cham- 
bers, Evansville, renewing allegiance to 
the Constitution, urging conservation 
of natural resources, expressing appre- 
ciation to Indiana and Purdue Universi- 
ties for their codperation in district 
Kiwanis projects, expressing apprecia- 
tion to International Trustee Dudley, 
Past Governor Schutz, and Dr. Hall for 
their assistance in the convention and 
expressing the appreciation of the dis- 
trict to the Elkhart club and all those 





Westport, Connecticut, received its charter recently. Left to right: Former Lieutenant Governor John 

Keogh, Jr., Norwalk, the sponsoring club; Lieutenant Governor Michael Svihra, Bridgeport; President 

William E. Stone, Westport; District Governor Fred C. Mitchell, Lynn, Massachusetts; and Governor 
Anson T. Leary of Rotary International. 
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who assisted in staging the convention. 
The convention closed with election 

of officers for 1941 as follows: Gover- 


Ruckman, Nappanee; Secre- 
A. Mutschler, Nappanee; 
Myers, Anderson. 
Division I, Frank 
Division II, 
Division 


nor, Roy 
Carlyle 
Treasurer, Linfield 
Lieutenant Governors, 
Whitmore, E Chicago; 
Herbert L. Espich, Warsaw; 


tary, 


ast 


Ill, Charles R. Bailey, Huntington; Di- 
vision IV, Harold Phend, Monticello; 
Division V, B. A. Burkhardt, Tipton; 
Division VI, Arthur V. Fontaine, An- 
derson; Division VII, Joseph L. Decker, 
trazil; Division VIII, A. V. Keesling, 
Columbus; Division IX, Ben Wain- 
wright, Connersville; Division X, Hil- 
bert Bennett, Rockport; Division XI, 


Hilsmeier, Huntingburg; and 
XII, James S. Wright, Vevay. 


| heodore 


Division 


An invitation for the 1941 convention 
was extended by the Kiwanis Club of 
Terre Haute. 


ONTARIO-QUEBEC- 
MARITIME 


Fk evidence were needed of the mount- 
tide of Kiwanis enthusiasm in the 


ing 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District, it 
was provided at the convention at To- 
ronto, September 22, 23 and 24. Attend- 


2 
record of 746, interest in the 
program was intense and plans for the 


ance seta 


future indicate a full year ahead. 

The three Toronto clubs joined in 
handling the convention and did a fine 
job A highlight was the attendance 


of International President Mark A. 
Mrs. Smith. Review of “‘K” 
Squadron, Legion of Frontiersmen, 
ception and afternoon tea and a music- 
highlights of Sunday after- 
the opening day. 
District Walter P. Zeller, 
presided generally throughout the con- 
vention and spoke briefly Sunday night. 
Rev. Canon Gilbert Oliver, Montreal, 
was the speaker at the musicale. 
Monday morning was the opening of 


Smith and 
re- 


ale were 


noon and evening, 


Governor 


the business sessions, with President 
William Harold Male, Toronto, giving 
the address of welcome. A talk was 


given on “Canadian National Unity,” 
»y Jean Charles Harvey, editor of the 
LeJour, Montreal, and a brief 
by President Mark Smith. 

The Monday noon luncheon was ad- 
dressed by Hon. Angus MacDonald, 
Dominion Minister of Naval Services 
and a Kiwanian. The afternoon was 
given over to presentation of trophies, 
sketch, conference on Kiwanis objectives 
and activities in auxiliary war services, 
under the leadership of L. Thomas 
Havill, Montreal, district chairman of 
War Services; quiz topics; flag and a 
goodwill message from the Louisiana- 
Mississippi-West Tennessee District. 

The Governor’s Banquet and Ball 
was held on Monday night with Presi- 
dent Smith as speaker, having been 
presented by Past International Presi- 
dent George H. Ross, Toronto. 

The Tuesday morning session was 
given over to reports, an address and 
an In Memoriam. The luncheon speaker 
was H. J. Cody, president of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 


address 


The following 
officers were 
elected to serve 


for 1941: Gover- 
nor, John Mac- 
Donald Burden, 
Toronto; Lieu- 
tenant Gover- 
nors, Division I, 
Frank H. Todd, 


Cobalt; Division 
II, William Harold 
Male, Toronto; 
Division III, J. 
Leslie King, Galt; 
Division IV, Sid- 
ney Wood Horne, 
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Orillia; Division 
V, Charles H. 
Hulse, Ottawa; 
Division VI, Mar- 
tin Livingston, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


The 

Seated, 

~ uer ; 
Randolph Wood ; 


left to right: 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 


IFTEEN hundred and forty-two 

wanians and their ladies, met at 
Twentieth Annual Convention of the 
California-Nevada District, on the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean as guests 
of the Kiwanis Club of Santa Barbara, 
frankly recognized the threat of Amer- 
engulfment in the world-wide 
raging and mapped a course 
which they may avert such dis- 
aster or insulate the nation against the 
blow should it strike. 

A patriotic, almost reverent atmos- 
phere tinged the opening October 3. 
From the opening strains of “‘The Star 
Spangled Banner,” with the massed 
gold, orange and green of 100 college 
bandsmen, to the final gavel of District 
Governor Joseph C. Tope, the gather- 
ing was all-American. 

Standing between Old Glory and the 


Ki- 
the 


ican 
storm now 
hope 


Union Jack, former International 
Trustee Charles E. Millikan, Los 
Angeles, keynoted the convention with 


a declaration that America, unprepared 
spiritually or in arms, chal 
lenge that it may lose its liberty unless 
it reéstablishes its ideals of honesty. 

Speaking to the delegates on October 
4, International President Mark A. 
Smith called for a rededication to God 
and country, declaring that American- 
ism must start in the home and the pub- 
lic schools. 

So that all might participate in the 
conference sessions, they were this 
year made a part of the regular con- 
vention program, 
that on “Youth 
Problems”  pre- 
sided over by 
Past Governor 
Fred Ewing, 
North Oakland, 
and on “Citizen- 
ship and Public 
Affairs” by Ki- 
wanian J. Hugh 
Jackson, Palo 
Alto. Five speak- 
ers also appeared 
on a forum ses- 
sion presided over 


faces a 


tional Trustee Ben Dean; 
Maritime District; 


Kiwanis Club of Houghton Lake, 


District Governor Marshall R. Reed. 
Treasurer 
Giegling ; President Carl T. 


received its charter recently. 
Vice President Rupert Gurley; President Fred M. Stilgen- 


Michigan, 


Standing, left to right: Secretary 
Lieutenant Governor Emil 
the sponsoring club. 


Lewis L. Michelson; 
Lester, Cadillac, 


by International Trustee Donald B. 
Rice, Oakland, presenting their view- 
point on “How Can A Kiwanis Club 
3e Most Effective in the Support of 
the Government During the Present 
World-Wide Situation?” 

In the patriotic atmosphere of a 
three-day session which centered on 
the theme of ‘‘Citizenship Responsibil- 
ity, the Price of Liberty,” the 
gates heard from fellow Kiwanians in 
all walks of life, with a final stirring 
address by Dr. James W. Fifield, Jr., 
First Congregational Church of Los 
Angeles. 

Due to the growth of the district, a 
fourteenth division was created at this 
convention, and the following Kiwan- 
ians were named to serve as district of- 


dele- 


ficers for 1941: Governor, William C. 
Schaper, Highland Park; Lieutenant 
Governors, Division I, J. V. Trainor, 


Los Angeles; Division II, 
Allen, Jr., Oakland; Division 
Fitzpatrick, Hollywood; 
Glenn H. Lewis, Fuller- 
ton; Division V, Carlton G. Stande- 
ford, Fresno; Division VI, Thomas R. 
Wilson, Barstow; Division VII, Ralph 
Brown, Modesto; Division VIII, Russell 
B. Stevens, Healdsburg; Division IX, 
C. O. McCorkle, San Luis Obispo; Di- 
vision X, David J. O’Leary, Pasadena; 
Division XI, Frank C. Harmon, La 
Jolla; Division XII, Raymond J. Fisher, 
Los Gatos; Division XIII, Maurice J. 
Sopp, Huntington Park; Division XIV, 
W. M. Metteer, Live Oak. District 
Fred §S..Kistemann, Oak- 


Southwest 
John J. 
III, Thomas 
Division IV, 


Treasurer, 
land. 
While the delegates delved into the 





At the presentation of a Testimonial of Friendship to the Kiwanis Club of 
Sarnia, Ontario, by the Grand Rapids, Michigan club. Left to right: 


Interna- 


Past Governor Frank P. Dawson, Ontario-Quebec- 


President George E. Decker, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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more serious phases of convention ac- 
tivity, their ladies marveled at the 
beauties of the estates and gardens of 
Santa Barbara and Montecito, sipped 
tea high up on the hillside behind the 
city, and watched in wide-eyed admir- 
ation as models promenaded the latest 
in fashions along a terrace overlooking 
the blue Pacific during luncheon. From 
the first word of greeting extended 
with a gardenia to each lady in attend- 
ance, Mrs. Edward H. Stamm and her 
committees left nothing undone to 
make the ladies feel at home. 

And the Kiwanians, their business at 
an end, plunged into the enjoyment of 
a jam-packed program of entertainment. 
A Spanish barbecue, a colorful fiesta 
with all the glittering costumes and zest 
of early California, lunches in open pa- 
tios by the sea, formal dinners and in- 
formal get-togethers, culminating in the 
District Governor’s Ball on Saturday 
night, all combined to amuse and relax 
the convention throng. 

A reunion luncheon was arranged for 
all those who attended the International 
Convention at Minneapolis, and the 100 
in attendance spent a happy hour ex- 
changing reminiscenses and planning to 
meet at Atlanta in 1941. 

Every detail of arrangement 
thoroughly and expertly handled by an 
efficient committee headed by Santa 
3arbara’s Edgar R. Robinson, with the 
barbecue supervised by Santa Maria 
and transportation by Ventura. 


was 


In addition to delegates representing 
138 clubs, all lieutenant governors and 
ten past district governors were in at- 
tendance. 

For the 1941 District Convention, San 
Jose was chosen as host. 


MONTANA 
N September 19, 20 and 21, the dis- 
trict held its Twentieth Annual 
Convention in the city of Glasgow. 
District Governor John A. Keefe, in 
his annual message, told how he 
strongly condemned subversive activi- 
ties and urged appointment of citizen- 
ship committees in all district clubs to 
check all school and university libraries 
and confiscate and destroy all subver- 
sive books. The 500 delegates and 


guests who attended were enthusiastic 
over the progress of the district as it 
was unfolded by the reports of Gover- 
nor Keefe. 

Among the prominent guests who at- 
tended were International Vice Presi- 
dent Robert J. Prittie, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, official representative, Kiwanian 
David H. Elton, mayor of Lethbridge, 
Alberta, who made the Governor’s ban- 
quet address; and District Governor 
Jesse Bigelow, Lethbridge, Alberta. 

One of the most impressive programs 
was that which opened the convention, 
a public affair attended by Kiwanians 
and Glasgow residents. The convention 
theme was unveiled in a tableau, an 
address being made by Dr. Charles 
Copeland Smith of Chicago, radio com- 
mentator and columnist. 

The social events, crowned by the 
Governor’s Ball the closing night, were 
very well planned. Special attention 
was given to the ladies who were guests 
of the convention. 

A revelation to Kiwanians the 
and moving pictures by Dr. 
Horace Turner of Spokane, depicting 
the club’s program of activities. The 
principal entertainment was the tour of 
the Fort Peck project, world’s largest 
dam across the Missouri. 


was 


address 


Newly-elected officers for the coming 


year are: Governor, Louis O. Brock- 
mann, Lewistown; Lieutenant Gover- 
nors, Division I, Victor W. Sundelius, 


Kalispell; Division II, Martin P. Moe, 
Helena; Division III, J. A. Thompson, 
Livingston; Division IV, R. L. Irle, 
Glasgow, and the newly-appointed dis- 
trict secretary-treasurer is Mark Far- 
ris, Helena. 


ALABAMA 


HE Twenty-Second Annual Conven- 
tion of the Alabama District was held 
in Jasper on October 6 to 8. All 
over by District 
Meader, of 


ses- 
sions were presided 
Governor Henry Carleton 
Montgomery. 

There were 77 delegates, with 164 Ki- 
wanians represented at the banquet 
held Monday evening at the City Audi- 
torium. There were 285 Kiwanians and 
guests in attendance. Only one club in 
the district was not represented at the 
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convention. 

On Sunday afternoon a delightful 
reception was held at the home of Ki- 
wanian R. H. Carr. In the evening 
there was a religious musicale at the 
First Methodist Church, followed by a 
sermon by Kiwanian Frank Tripp, Pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church of 
Montgomery. Throughout the various 
sessions, singing was led by Kiwanian 
Albert Williams, chairman, District 
Committee on Music, also of the Mont- 
gomery club. 

Business sessions were held Monday 
morning, afternoon, and Tuesday morn- 


ing. At the first session, Lieutenant 
Colonel Conrad Jarrell explained the 
Conscription Act and Draft Regula- 


tions; following his address, there was 
a discussion from the floor. Late 
Walter Ingram, Chicago, official repre- 
sentative, addressed the meeting. Fol 
lowing the afternoon session there were 
trips to coal mines and other points of 
interest around Jasper. The high point 
of the convention was the Governor’s 
Banquet, at which C. R. Wiggins, of 
Jasper, acted as toastmaster; Herbert 
C. Stockham, president, Associated In 
dustries of Alabama, delivered the prin 
cipal address. 

At the Tuesday morning meeting, the 
agricultural cup, 
and achievement cup were awarded. The 
concluding function was the fellowship 
luncheon at which Dr. Henry M. Ed 
monds, pastor of the Independent Pres 
byterian Church of Birmingham, deliv 
ered an inspiring address. 


attendance banner, 


The new district officers for 1941 are: 
Governor, Leon Sparks, Eufaula; Lieu- 
tenant Governor, Division I, Floyd Cun 
ningham, Florence; Division II, Charles 
Harris, Ensley; Division III, Joe Banks, 
Dadeville; Division IV, Jack Bridges, 
Headland. 


NEW ENGLAND 

RAINTREE - Weymouth, Massachu- 

setts, Kiwanis club its 
charter at a great gathering of mem 
bers and their ladies, also special guests 
including town officials and officers of 
the Rotary and Lions club, who came 
to extend greetings to the new service 
club. 


received 





The Kiwanis Club of Victoria, British Columbia, was recently host at an inter-club meeting with the Kiwanis Club of Olympia, Washington. 











Participating in the charter night meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Lilbourn, Missouri, were the above 


Kiwanians: 
Charles B 

President Lynn M. Twitty, Lilbourn; 
Governor William Bryan, St. Louis; 


From left to right—President R. A. Harper, Sikeston, Missouri; International Trustee 
Holman, West End, St. Louis; District Secretary Charles Frederick, West End, St. Louis; 
Lieutenant Governor L. W 
Song Leader E 


Trammell, Dexter, Missouri; District 
H. O’Rear, Poplar Bluff, Missouri; and District 


Treasurer George W. Kirk, Sikeston, Missouri 


Opening with the song, “God Bless 
America,” and invocation by Rev. Vic- 
tor V. Sawyer, Quincy, Massachusetts, 
a turkey dinner was served to 250 per- 
Governor G. Ernest 
Massachusetts, acted 


Lieutenant 
Brockton, 
as toastmaster 


4 musical 


son 
Spear, 
presented 


program was 


under the direction of Kiwanian Ed- 
ward B. Whittredge, Quincy. To add a 
it of fun to the evening the Bazookers 


of the Bourne club gave their interpre- 
tation of popular numbers of the day. 

Toastmaste) the 
distinguished guests including District 


Spear introduced 


Governo! Fred C Mitchell, Lynn, 
Massachusetts, and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Stanley C. Gray, Whitinsville, 


Mas at husetts 


Former District Secretary Russell 
Norton, Framingham, represented Roy 
E. Cooke, general chairman of the Bret- 
ton Woods conference. 

Governo! Mitchell presented the 
charter to President Arthur A. Cic- 
chese of the new club with brief re- 


marks. President Cicchese thanked all 
the members for their loyal support 
and interest during the organization 
period. He also paid tribute to the 


Quincy club, the sponsors. 
present and past dis- 
trict officers in attendance, 125 Ki- 
wanians and 110 ladies as well as rep- 
resentatives of the Rotary and Lions 
club and town officials. 

President Joseph P. Leone, Quincy, 
presented the new club with a gavel, 
banner, secretary’s record system, 
United States and Canadian flags and 
road signs. Vice President Herbert B. 
Hollis accepted the gifts from the club, 
and thanked the town officials for their 
codperation in erecting the signs. 

International Vice President James 
P. Gallagher gave the principal ad- 
dress of the evening. Kiwanian George 
E. Lane was general chairman. 

Braintree-Weymouth club officers 
are President, Arthur A. Cicchese; 
Vice President, Herbert B. Hollis; Sec- 
retary, Fred H. Oliver; Treasurer, 
Roger D. Hawkes; Directors, Richard 


There were 14 


F. Bryant, George E. Lane, James F. 
Terry, Frank E. Loud, Jr., Robert L. 
Beekman, Paul E. Eagan and C. Earle 
Bestick. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS 


ORE than 200 Kiwanians and ladies 
representing the Kiwanis Clubs of 
Bloomfield, Dexter, Popla Bluff, 
Sikeston, Charleston, Doniphan, Gid- 
eon, Caruthersville and St. Louis, Mis- 


souri, and Blytheville, Jonesboro and 
Batesville, Arkansas, were present at 
the charter night presentation of the 
Kiwanis Club of Lilbourn, Missouri. 
Lynn M. Twitty, president of the 


new club was the presiding officer, and 
introduced District Treasurer 
W. Kirk, Sikeston, who acted as toast 
master. The program included the in- 
vocation by Rev. Herman Wagner and 
community singing conducted by Rev. 
E. H. O’Rear. 

Mayor Lewis W. Stone of Lilbourn, 
gave the address of welcome, response 
made by Lieutenant Governor 


Georges 


being 
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Lee W. Trammell, Dexter. The high 
light of the evening was, of course, 
the presentation of the charter by 
District Governor William H. Bryan, 
St. Louis. This was accepted by Presi- 
dent Twitty of the new club. 

Gifts to the Lilbourn club included a 
secretary’s kit from President R. A. 
Harper, Sikeston; road signs given by 
Blytheville, Arkansas, and Charleston, 
Missouri; a gong and gavel by Dexter 


and Bloomfield, Missouri; United 
States flag by Jonesboro and Para- 
gould, Arkansas; and the Canadian 


flag by the Poplar Bluff and Doniphan, 
Missouri, clubs. 

Among the guests from Louis 
were Governor Bryan, District Secre- 
tary Charles R. Frederick and Inter- 
national Trustee Charles B. Holman. 
There were six members present from 
the Batesville, Arkansas, club. 

Officers and directors of the Lilbourn 
club are: President, Lynn M. Twitty; 
Vice President, M. H. Littleton; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Ralph N. Hawkins; Di- 
rectors, R. E. Lloyd, Lewis W. Stone, 
P,. J. Stearns, A. T. Earls, Oren Ross, 
F. J. Nesselrodt, and Charles A. Shelby. 


St. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


HE new club of Arvada-Wheatridge 

held its charter night program at 
Arvada, Colorado. Dinner served 
to a capacity crowd of 200 Kiwanians 
and their ladies at the Arvada Commu- 
nity Church. The ladies of the church 
served chicken dinner with all the trim- 
ming's. 

The charter was presented by District 
Governor Roy W. Foard. The sponsor- 
ing clubs were Denver, Lakewood and 
Golden, Colorado. A gong and gavel 
was given by the Denver club; Canadian 
flag by Golden; and the United States 
flag by Lakewood, presentations being 
made by the president of the respective 
club. 

George W. Duvall, Golden, acted as 
toastmaster. The Denver Kiwanis Quar- 
tet rendered several numbers’ which 
were enthusiastically received. 

Kiwanians from Boulder, Fort Collins, 


was 








Kiwanis Club of Arvada-Wheatridge, Colorado, receives charter. 


Seated, left to right: President 


Emory L. O'Connell; Treasurer Lawrence A. Huke; a Be ge E. West; Vice President Charles 


M. Drage. 


Standing, left to right: Directors Owen R. 


yde, Scott Wilmore, Albert Jeronimus, 


Thomas D. Vanderhoof and Frank Tiller. 
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Greeley, Longmont, Colorado Springs, 
Denver, Manitou Springs, Lakewood, 
Golden and Grand Junction, Colorado, 
were present. The Grand Junction 
members had to drive more than 300 
miles each way. 

The officers and directors of the new 
club are: President, Emory L. O’Con- 
nell; Vice President, Charles M. Drage; 
Secretary, Richard E. West; Treasurer, 
L. A. Huke; Directors, H. C. Wheeler, 
Owen R. Hyde, Thomas D. Vanderhoof, 
Arthur J. Apel, Scott Wilmore, Frank 
Tiller and Albert Jeronimus. 


NEBRASKA-IOWA 

HREE hundred Kiwanians and their 

ladies joined in honoring Interna- 
tional Treasurer W. Eugene Wolcott, 
Des Moines, at a special inter-club meet- 
ing sponsored by Division I of the dis- 
trict, at Newton, Iowa. 

Immediate Past President Bennett 
O. Knudson, Albert Lea, Minnesota, was 
the principal speaker of the evening. 
The theme of Past President Knudson’s 
address was the meaning and signifi- 
cance of American citizenship. He em- 
phasized the necessity of impressing 
upon young voters the importance of 
intelligent and active participation in 
the affairs of the government. 

In the absence of President George O. 
Nelson, Newton, Vice President Harold 
Forsythe served as_ presiding officer. 
Dinner music was provided by the Bur- 
ton String Ensemble and community 
singing was led by Robert H. Henry. 

District Governor FK W. Tomasek 
acted as toastmaster. District Secre- 
tary B. L. Holton gave the roll call of 
clubs and President Lloyd L. Geer, 
Mason City, Iowa, extended a special 
invitation to the District Convention in 
an address entitled “On to Mason City.” 

Lieutenant Governor Samuel G. Rick- 
ard, Ottumwa, Iowa, introduced the 
honored guest and presented him with 





The Kiwanis Club of Peoria, Illinois, recently constructed d 
Hook, divisional secretary of Salvation Army ; 


Camp. Left to right: Major G. R. 


Frank T. Miller, president Salvation Army advisory board; s 
Lieutenant Colonel R. Penfold, divisional commander; Harold J. Plack, president o 


a beautiful electric clock, 
the gift of the clubs in Di- 
vision I, the home division 
of Treasurer Wolcott. 


President Nelse Hansen, 
Des Moines, presented 
Mrs. Wolcott with flow- 
ers. 


In a brief and appropri- 


ate way, Treasurer Wol- 
cott gave a gracious re- 


sponse voicing his appreci- 
ation of the honors ex- 
tended to him. 

To the congratulations 
and good wishes of the 
Nebraska-Iowa Kiwanians 
were added those sent by 
letter and telegram from 
Kiwanians throughout the 
United States and Can- 
ada. 


Iowa District. 
Lieutenant 
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Several hundred Kiwanians attended the special inter-club meeting 

at Newton, Iowa, in honor of International Treasurer W 

Wolcott, sponsored by the clubs of Division I of the Nebraska- 

Left to right: J 

Governor Samuel G. 

Wolcott, Immediate Past International President Bennett O. Knoud- 
son, President Russell M. Vifquain, Ames, Iowa. 


Eugene 


District Governor F. W. Tomasek, 
Rickard, International Treasurer 


Reading, Pennsylvania, Believes 
in Prevention 


The 


closed its 


Reading Kiwanis Preventorium 
most satisfactory season on 
August 16 after being in operation 
from May 30. The summer camp was 
under the direct supervision of Dr. John 
H. Bisbing, a member of the Reading 
club and superintendent of the Berks 
County Tuberculosis Sanatorium. 

The present camp four 
large cabins, with bed space for 22 chil- 
dren each, one cabin for employed per- 
sonnel, an office and dispensary build- 
ing, dining hall and kitchen, recreation 
building, swimming pool, and a large 
playground with all the necessary 
equipment. 

The purpose of the Preventorium was 
to provide a summer of camp life under 
medical and nursing supervision, where 


consists of 





this bath house for the Salyation Army 
L. R. Nelson, chair- 
man Salvation Army budget committee; Edgar A. Sorrell, member Salvation Army advisory board; 


of club; 
club. 


Harold A. Inwood, secretar 


good food and plenty of rest, fresh air 
and sunshine were made available to 
the children—who by virtue of contact 
with open of tuberculosis in the 
home comprise the potential cases of 
adult pulmonary tuberculosis of fu- 
ture years. 

The 88 children at camp this summer 
were selected from a group of 447 ex- 
amined, all between the ages of 8 and 
12. One hundred and sixteen children 
showed the necessary qualifications for 
admission, but only 88 could be accom- 
modated. 


cases 


It has been the policy to provide a 
program of recreational activity that 
would best serve the health interests of 
the children and at the same time keep 
them contentedly occupied. This year 
all children and attendants were taken 
to a circus featuring “The Lone Ran 
ger” with his horse “Silver’”—to a pro- 
fessional League Ball Game and several 
trips to the moving picture theaters. 

The physical response on the part 
of the children was very gratifying. 
Bodies became sun-tanned and healthy. 
Diseased tonsils and adenoids were re- 
moved and dental attention was pro 
vided where necessary. Final check-up 
demonstrated beyond reasonable doubt 
the physical fitness of the charges, and 
the increased resistance against infec- 
tious diseases that this annual program 
affords. 

This project of civic betterment was 
started in 1922 by the Reading club. It 
started as a children’s camp, but really 
has grown to a health-building Pre- 
ventorium with the specific purpose of 
preventing the development of tuber- 
culosis. 

The codperation and interest of a 
trained personnel, the enthusiasm and 
fine discipline of the children, and last- 
ly the devoted attention of club mem- 
bers to their welfare make this a most 
successful year of operation. 
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There is always a thrill in a Minstrel Show. The years have not 
dimmed their popularity. Fun for the audience and fun for the 
club members participating. Herewith are presented some pictures 
a few of the clubs whose members followed the entertainment 
No. 1—Salina, Kansas; 
i—Bridgeton, 
Clair Shores 


from 3 
examples of Primrose and Dockstader. 
2—Hattiesburg, Mississippi; 3—Temple, Texas; 
New Jersey; 5—Port Washington, Wisconsin; 6—St 

Michigan; 7—Thomaston, Georgia; 8—Sanford, Florida. 
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ACTIVITIES 











One of the groups of children using the cafeteria at school in Stockton, California. Many children in 
this school are supplied free lunches by the Stockton club. 


Stockton, California, 
Furnishes Free Lunches 


Serving more than 400 meals each 
month through the school cafeteria, the 
Stockton club has been instrumental in 
bringing many under-privileged chil- 
dren back to normal weight and have 
increased the efficiency of each child in 
school work. 

The meal includes a hot dish of vege- 
tables, a muffin, salad, milk and a des- 
sert. 

The Under-Privileged Child Commit- 
tee is headed by Kiwanian George E. 
Minahan. Finances for the operation 
of the plan are raised through birthday 
fines in the club. 


Austin, Chicago, 
Operates Camp 

Kiwanis Cabin Camp is sponsored by 
the Austin club in codperation with the 
Austin Y.M.C.A. 

The cabin was built in 1929, but for 
some years it was used as a social cen- 
ter for the members. For the last three 
years a year-’round supervised pro- 
gram for young people has been in 
progress, with an intensive program 
during the summer vacation months. 

Kiwanian Fred L. Glenn, who for ten 
years has headed the cabin committee 
for the club, developed the program. 


Kiwanian Glenn who is active in the 
Austin Y.M.C.A. is aided by Kiwanian 
Charles Shedd. Older youths serve as 
assistant directors and counselors. 

A large lodge includes camp office, 
dining room, kitchen, sleeping porch, 
and steel double deck camp bunks. Spa- 








cious grounds provide ample room for 
soft ball, archery, track 
events and swimming pool. A nearby 
Forest Preserve, suitable for hiking and 
nature study are the attributes which 
make the an admirable one for 
camping. 


horseshoes, 


site 


Mamaroneck, New York, 
Sponsors Water Carnival 

The Harbor Island Water Carnival 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Ma- 
maroneck was held at Harbor Island 
Beach. The purpose of the carnival was 
to create a greater interest in Harbor 
Island by boys and girls and the adult 
population of Mamaroneck, and also to 
create a means whereby the boys and 
girls that used the beach for bathing 
or swimming purposes might enter into 
competition to demonstrate their ability 
in aquatic sport. There were 40 
testants. 


con- 


All members participated in the prep- 
aration and assumed definite responsi- 
bilities on the day that the carnival 
took place. The club received the co- 


Washing dishes, distasteful at home, becomes fun (almost) at camp, say these three boys at the cabin 
camp conducted for youth by the Kiwanis Club of Austin, Chicago. 
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éperation of the Park Commission, the 


Village and Town officers and West- 
chester County Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross 


Worthington, Minnesota, 
Has Model Plane Club 


A model plane club is a sure-fire in- 
terest for young boys, and it has every- 
thing it takes for a successful youth 
activity—adventure, training, reward 


To! 


good work, competition, companion- 
hip, and not excessive in cost. 


This is the conclusion of the Worth- 
ington club after sponsoring airplane 
building with a community contest for 
the second successive year. 


a winter and early spring 
planning by a 


Climaxing 
eason of building and 
group of boys under the sponsorship of 
the High School Manual Arts teacher, 
the air held with 40 boys 


races were 


participating 


Dayton, Ohio, 
Helps Community Center 

Fund raised by the Dayton 
club for the purchase of a general serv 
ice car to be used by the Barney Com- 


were 


munity Center. This center was 
founded several years ago to assist, 
provide, and improve the health and 


bodies of the crippled children of this 
and surrounding territory 

This the Community 
Center not only as a service 
car but to convey the crippled children 
(many of whom not 
and from their treatments 

The club interested in 


sisting 


car is used by 


general 


are residents) to 


has been as- 
and providing whatever help 

Kiwanian Ed. A. Lorenz, who 
has charge of the arch and brace shop, 
which the club has helped to build, is 
recognized as the best in this 
type of work. Many members have con- 
tributed types of equipment 
and several members are on the Board 
of Directors. 


possible. 


one of 


Various 


Shreveport, Louisiana, 
Held a Tag Day 


School children could have con- 
tinued without the which the 
Shreveport club supplied from its tag 
day last year. In order that other de- 


not 
glasses 
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A model plane club is sponsored by 


serving children be provided with the 
things they needed, the club sponsored 
its second annual tag day. 

One hundred and fifty workers, wives 
of Kiwanians and girls of the high 
schools and colleges participated in the 


tag day. Kiwanian Ralph Corn was 
chairman of the tag day committee. 
Workers were treated to a breakfast 


and luncheon by members. 
Clothing, food, bed clothing, and 
glasses were provided city and rural 


school children. 


Greenwood, Mississippi, 

Observes Newspaper Week 
National Newspaper Week was the 

program conducted at the regular meet- 

ing of the Greenwood club, and stressed 


the importance of newspapers in the 
community and national life. 

Littleton Upshur, editor of the 
Greenwood Commonwealth, was prin- 


cipal speaker, addressing the members 
on “‘The Importance of a Free Press in 
Preserving Our Democracy.” 

The club passed a resolution com- 
mending the Greenwood 
wealth and members of the staff who 
were guests of the club, for services 
rendered the community over a period 
of almost half a century. The resolu- 


Common- 





A group of Kiwanians, nurses and patients with new coach presented to the Barney Community Center 
by the Kiwanis Club of Dayton, Ohio. 


the Worthington, Minnesota, club. 


Boswell, 
Public 


read by Andrew 
of the Committee on 


tion 
chairman 
Relations. 


was 


Darlington, South Carolina, 
Has Vocational Guidance Class 


The students of St. John’s High 
School Vocational Guidance Class in 
Darlington, South Carolina, took over 
and managed the Liberty Theater in 
Darlington at the showing of the popu- 
lar picture, ““Seventeen.”’ 

The advertising committee made a 
small sum by selling advertising space 
to the business This is to 
be used for establishing a testing pro- 
gram and record systems to help local 
boys and girls secure employment. 


concerns. 


The class was initially sponsored by 
the club and is instructed by President 
Ralph C. Barbare. 


Springfield, Illinois, 
Helps Under-Privileged Children 


Raising more than $2,000 for under- 
privileged children and having a lot of 
fun doing it was the recent achievement 
of the Springfield, Illinois, club—a 
Three-I league baseball game between 
Springfield and Madison, Wisconsin. 

The money raised was to aid school 
children who have defective hearing. 
According to a recent survey those in 
need of attention number several hun- 
dred. 


Thomasville, Georgia, 
Entertains Teachers 

The annual reception of the teachers 
of the Thomasville Public Schools by 
the Kiwanis and Rotary clubs, was held 
at the Glen Arven Country Club. After 
the arrival of the members their wives 
and teachers, the latter formed a recep- 
tion line extending around the room 
and were welcomed by each guest indi- 
vidually. 

The toastmaster asked the teachers 
to give their assignment, college expe- 
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Here is a group of orphans taken on annual outing from the Orphan’s Home as guests of the Kiwanis 
Club of New Orleans, Louisiana. Kiwanian J. J. Moran is in charge of the activities. 


rience and anything else they might 
desire. A short talk was made by 
Vereen Bell, noted young sports writer, 
following which responses were heard 


from various school officials. 
The affair was arranged by a com- 
mittee from the Kiwanis and Rotary 


N. M. Williams, Odis 
Neel and 


clubs composed of 
Johnson, L. D. Ferguson, L. 
Ernest Spence. 


Frankfort, New York, 
Band Is Going Places 


An 80-piece band uniformed in blue, 
white and gold under a 20-foot banner 
emblazoned with “Kiwanis” and spon- 
sored by the Frankfort club, has been 
going places since 1929. They went to 
the New York World’s Fair recently 
where they played a concert in the City 
Plaza Band Shell. This is the result of 
ten years’ work and is a fitting reward 
for an organization that has grown 
from 18 participants, not one of whom 
could play any musical instrument. 

From their first public appearance, 
the band has grown in numbers and 
improved in ability. They have received 
high honors in eleven appearances. The 
equipment, gradually accumulated 
through the years, is worth $4,000. Re- 
hearsals are held in the winter under 
Kiwanian William Schachel’s direction 
and in the spring a concert is given at 


Members of the 80-piece band which is under the sponsorship of the Kiwanis Club of 


the high school. 

The band is led by two drum majors, 
veterans of the World War and versa- 
tile in their art. 


Monroe, Michigan, 
Has Moonlight Cruise 


Monroe Kiwanians chartered the Bob- 
Lo steamer ‘‘Columbia” for a ‘‘Kiwanis 
Moonlight Trip’? and enjoyed a cruise 
with 2295 passengers aboard. The big 
steamer cruised along the lake shore 
while the Kiwanians, their wives and 
guests enjoyed dancing and entertain- 
ment. 
excursion will be 
Under-Privileged 


the 
club’s 


Proceeds of 
used for the 
Child Fund. 


Ventura, California, 
Has Radio Quiz 


The Ventura club added another tro- 


phy to its collection when its Radio 
Quiz team emerged victorious in the 
finals of a battle of wits with teams 


from 14 other service clubs in the area. 

The event was sponsored by and aired 
over Santa Barbara’s Radio KTMS and 
involved service club teams from Ven- 
tura and Santa Barbara counties. For- 
mal presentation of the gold trophy was 
made by the radio station officials at 
the club’s meeting. 
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Mattoon, Illinois, 
Visits A Flying Field 


The Mattoon club made a visit to 
Chanute Field at Rantoul. About 63 
Kiwanians and guests made the trip. 

Lieutenant Colonel A. C. Kincaid 
guided the members through every de- 
partment of the Flying Field. Intricate 
parts of modern army planes were de- 
seribed in detail and methods of flying 
were explained. The club ate lunch in 
the regular mess hall and in the same 
manner as the 5,800 men are fed. 

It was a real experience and, while 
being an educational tour, it was also 
greatly enjoyed. 


Kitchener-Waterloo, Ontario, 
Sponsors Happy Gang 


The Kitchener-Waterloo club = spon- 
sored the appearance of the Happy 
Gang, radio entertainers from Toronto, 
at a unique concert for the benefit of 
under-privileged children, 3,500 
people being present. 

For two or three days before the con- 
various Kiwanians motored 
through Kitchener, Waterloo and sur- 
rounding towns and cities, 
comedians, announcing the event 


over 


cert, 


dressed as 


from 


a truck in which were mounted loud- 
speakers. 
Clarinda, Iowa, 
Entertains Teachers 
Ataloa, an Indian princess of the 


Chickasha tribe, was a surprise speaker 
at the annual Kiwanis-Teacher dinner, 
sponsored by the Clarinda club. 

After President Faassen had 
made his speech of welcome to teach 
ers, and new teachers had been intro- 
duced, Ataloa was introduced by Ki- 
wanian J. L. Filson. 

Ataloa spoke clearly, brilliantly and 
with perfect mastery of the English 
language, and her message was a pow- 
erful plea for better understanding 
of the modern descendants of the orig- 
inal Americans. She told of the im- 
provement in education of the tribes 
today and a growing respect for them. 


Joe 





Frankfort, New York. 
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Conducted by GEORGE W. KIMBALL 
Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. 
Some of these questions, of interest to all Kiwanians, with 
their answers will be published under this heading. 








Q. To what extent should the secre- 
tary “ride” his club committee chair- 
men for their monthly reports? (Sec- 
retary) 

A. If I were again secretary of a 
club, I can assure you I’d not “ride” 


them at all. I’d ask for the reports and 
if they did not come in I’d put it up to 
the president. After all, he appointed 
the committees and they are responsi- 
ble to him. There’s too much of a tend- 
ency to make the secretary do all the 
“riding.” 


q. Do you think month too 


once a 


often to hold a Kiwanis education pro- 
gram (President) 
\. By that name, yes. There’s no 


reason why nine out of ten programs 
should not provide Kiwanis education 
as related to its activities, purposes and 
place in the community but personally 
I'd never label any program a “Kiwanis 
Educational Program.” ‘Anniversary 
Week” and “All Kiwanis Week” are 
used as educational weeks but not la- 
beled as such 


amt 





Q. Why could not the officers be in- 
stalled within 30 days after election in- 
stead of waiting until January first? 
(Club Secretary) 

A. Such a provision would be con- 
trary to the By-Laws of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. When you stop to think of 
the Kiwanis calendar year, you will 
readily see why this provision is made. 
The new International Board takes up 
in July; the activities and objectives for 
the administrative year are developed 
at that time; The International commit- 
tees are appointed and begin to have 
their meetings and develop their pro- 
grams; the district conventions follow 






from August to October; and by the 
time they are over, the administration 
machinery and the programs of the 
committees are ready for the training 
of the governors at the International 
Council Meeting which comes about the 
first of November. That new program is 
carried back by the governors to the 
clubs through the divisional conferences 


of the lieutenant governors, and then 
the club presidents do their work in 


passing on the information to the board 
and committees of the club in the early 
part of December, and everything is 
ready for a united front on January 1. 
Any other plan would mean that there 
would not be time for preparation of a 
program for the organization. 





each 


clubs 
adding 


Q. Some pay their dues 
week by the 
amount when they buy their meal tick- 
ets. Is that a good plan? (Secretary) 


A. It would be O.K. in a club with 
continuous 100% attendance but a 
little tough on the treasury otherwise. 


proportionate 


Q. Why does not International fur- 
nish a book the 
popular songs? (Chairman) 


song including new 


A. Primarily because copyright per- 
missions to reproduce them cannot be 
secured. Permissions granted for some 
of the songs first used have now been 
withdrawn as some of the old songs have 
been revived. 

Another matter to think about is the 
expense to the clubs in purchasing new 
equipment. That would cost real money 
and would not be justified by the slight 
changes permitted by new copyright 
permissions. 

My personal experience indicates that 
few clubs actually know the songs in 
the present book. The reason is that 
the song leaders do not have the time 
to teach new tunes. That is why I long 
ago began to develop Kiwanis parodies 
to tunes the fellows already know for 
my own club. Have you seen the parody 
supplement for the Kiwanis Song Book? 
Thousands of them are in use. Copies 
may be secured through Headquarters. 
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Who's Who 
In Kiwanis 


Kiwanian William A. Wood, River- 
side, California, was elected president 
of the Riverside Community Opera As- 
sociation and was also selected as a 
member of the National Council of the 
Y.M.C.A. Earl Redwine, also of River- 
side, was elected Southern California 
Zone President of District Attorneys of 
California. 


From Iola, Kansas, we learn that 
Mitchell Bushey is again County At- 
torney. 


An Independence, Kansas, Kiwanian, 
former Lieutenant-Governor Samuel F. 
McDaniel, was elected president of the 
city school board. 


President of the California Safety 
Council is Past President Barnard C. 
Brennan, Los Angeles, California, and 
Kiwanian Ralph H. Beel has been made 
chairman of the Southern California 
Florists Telegraph Delivery Service. 


Governor Dr. James H. Samuel of the 
New Jersey District has been made a 
fellow of the American College of Den 
tists and is entitled to carry the in- 
itials after his name of F. A. C. D. He 
is a member of the Morristown club. 


Former Lieutenant Governor James 
A. Hagerman, Saskatoon, Saskatche 
wan, has been elevated to the supreme 
office of Grand Sire of the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows. 


The new sheriff of Anderson County 
is a member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Palestine, Texas. He is Arnold E. 
Broughton. 


Congratulations to Dr. Murray Blair, 
past president of the Vancouver, Brit 
ish Columbia, club, who was elected 
president of the British Columbia Medi- 
cal Association. 


President of the Baton Rouge, Loui- 
siana Club, Arden O. French, has been 
promoted to Dean of Men at the Uni- 
versity of Louisiana. 


Congratulations to Brigadier William 
George Gilks, Dallas, Texas, who was 
recently elected to the high honor of 
National Chaplain of the American Le- 
gion at its meeting in Boston. He is 
the first minister of the Salvation Army 
to hold this position. 


President-elect F. H. Sills, Metter, 
Georgia, has been elected to serve his 
county as representative in the Georgia 
Legislature during 1941 and 1942. 


Dr. Leonard A. Davis, Elmsford, New 
York, has been elected Commander of 
the local American Legion Post to suc- 
ceed himself. 
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Wild Ducks and Good Will 


to 7% of its primitive abundance. The 
400 millions of water-birds of 1870 
were cut to 200 millions, by 1900, and 
to a mere 30 millions by 1934. 

Ducks and duck hunting were on 
the way out. To save both from ex- 
tinction, fair-minded people all over 
North America demanded that over- 
shooting be stopped. Authorities 
clamped down with regulations de- 
signed to keep the yearly kill of 
water-birds within the limits of their 
annual increase. (That is: to keep 
consumption under control, and under 
production. ) 

With consumption rigidly restricted 
(by regulation and by the accelerated 
scarcity of birds) sportsmen resigned 


themselves to the apparently inev- 
itable. They didn’t want waterfowl 
to be exterminated. Even with re- 


stricted shooting, the duck population 
tobogganed. The only way to save the 
birds seemed to be to stop shooting, to 
halt consumption. The bulk of sports- 
men put their duck guns on the shelf. 


The Problem is Production! 


Rather than quit, however, some 
hard-headed business men (sportsmen 
and conservators at heart) began to 
analyze the situation as they would 
tackle a business problem: 

Obviously, if consumption exceeded 
production, the end was certain, First 
thing was to yank the emergency 
brake on consumption! But, after 
that, how about production? Could it 
be boosted? Why not? How? 

They urged United States authori- 
ties to establish refuges along the fly- 
ways which ducks and geese follow 
in their yearly hikes south and north. 
They agreed that investment of many 
millions of federal funds in this great 
work helped tremendously in the proc- 
waterfowl distribution and 
helped increase waterfowl production 
in that fraction of the duck factory 
still active in the United States. 


ess of 


They saw, however, that North 
America’s duck population could be 
rebuilt only by restoring to efficient 


mass production, the continent’s big 
duck factory north of the 49th paral- 
lel. 

Governments could not do it. Why? 
Because United States authorities 
could spend no federal funds in Can- 
ada; and, in Canada, Dominion, pro- 
vincial and municipal authorities were 
grappling with emergencies which left 
not a dollar to spare for even such 
vital work. 

So these hard-headed men (sports- 
men and conservators at heart) co- 
operated with clear-visioned govern- 
ment authorities to develop practical 
methods and efficient machinery for 
restoring the continent’s duck factory 
in the Canadian West—and, thus, re- 
building North America’s waterfowl 
population. They created Ducks Un- 
limited. 


(From page 631) 


Funds and Codperation for Mutual 
Benefits: 


To restore the duck factory from 
clanking disrepair to mass production, 
two things are essential: Funds— 
Cooperation. 

Ducks Unlimited, Inc., was launched 
in the United States to enlist sports- 
men and conservators who want to see 
more waterfowl over North America 
—and are interested enough to help 
provide the necessary funds. 

Ducks Unlimited (Canada) was cre- 
ated to invest those funds—plus the 
cooperation of vitally interested Ca- 
nadians—in restoring the duck fac- 
tory to produce the increased millions 
of waterfowl which so many thou- 
sands of men and women across 
North America want to see. 

Thus, Ducks Unlimited is interna- 
tional, non-profit, dedicated to one 
purpose: increasing waterfowl produc- 
tion by restoring North America’s 


duck factory in the Canadian West. 
Unique. Continent-wide. No govern- 
men funds or strings. A_ practical 


method to produce mutual benefits. 
Clashing with no one; inviting the co- 
operation of all. A Great Adventure 
in Codperative Production! 


Facts from 631,000 Square Miles: 


The work tackled is tremendous in 
size, as in potentials. North America’s 
big duck factory in the Canadian West 
from Lake Superior and Hudson’s Bay 
to the Rockies; from the 49th parallel 
down north to the Arctic Sea, covers 
631,000 square miles. 


In this vast factory, machinery is 
land and water; workers are ducks 
and geese; the management is Nature 


—assisted by man (in the guise of va- 


rious government and conservation 
agencies). Only one human agency 
covers the entire range for wildlife 
management; only one is concerned 


solely with increasing waterfowl pro- 
duction: Ducks Unlimited! 

From all corners of the duck fac- 
tory, Ducks Unlimited assembled a 
foundation of information on duck 
production- than ever before 
centered at focus. Persistently 
investigating, experimenting, analyz- 
ing (to uncover the causes of cur- 
tailed production) Ducks Unlimited 
disclosed this basie fact: “Out of 
ery 10 potential ducks, 7 are destroyed 
before the legal hunter fires a shot!” 


more 
one 


evU- 


Duck Factory Down To 27% Efficiency! 


Over 73% of potential output is 
lost before it gets off the assembly 
line, into distribution. 

How? Well, first, our duck factory 
machinery (land and water) has gone 
haywire largely through man’s short- 


sight. Over-farming and foolish drain- 
age in the Farmlands, slaughter of 


beaver, and fire in the Northland, have 
wasted western waters. This water 


waste has so impaired duck factory 
machinery that 20% of each year’s 
potential output dies from drought. 
Then, saboteurs prey on the duck 
factory. Of the total potential output, 
15% is guzzled by crows and magpies. 
Fire is a major menace in the duck 
factory. Timber, prairie and marsh 
fires sweep entire regions and fry 10% 
of potential production each year. As 
in other factories, 80% of these fires 
are set by carelessness and fire bugs. 
The production of the duck factory 
is cut some 8% by Jackfish. These 
highjackers infest big Northland 
marshes. In certain waters, half the 
duckling output goes down their maws. 
Then, Fifth Columnists (skunks, 
ground squirrels, weasels, coyotes, 
foxes and such crafty thieves) sneak 
7% of the duck factory output. Flood, 


storm and weather cut the duck fac- 
tory output by 3%. Farm operations 
kill another 3%; Northland natives 


mass of other fac- 
off the po- 


take 3% more. A 
tors slash a further 4%2% 
tential output. 

All in all, of the potential 
output of the duck factory is lost each 
year in process of production. Thus, 
North America’s big duck factory in 
the Canadian West is now operating 
at 27% efficiency. 


eae 
153.0% 


Where North America’s Wild Ducks 
Go 


How do these losses stack up with 
the “bag’’ taken annually by hunters; 
that is, how do production losses in 
the duck factory compare with con- 
sumption, after the output gets into 
distribution? To get our comparison 
into figures, let us check over the last 
12 months. 

Last fall (1939) almost 60 million 
ducks migrated to the warmer south- 
lands for the winter. About 2% mil- 
lions were lost in transit. Hunters 
bagged 12 millions (including crip- 
ples). About 3 million died on the 
wintering grounds. Over a million fell 
to illegal hunters. Over a million more 


died in transit north last spring 
(1940). Thus, of the 60 millions that 
flew south in the fall of 1939, some 


20 millions died before the remaining 
40 millions trekked north in the spring 
of 1940. 

The potential output from these 40 
million workers in the duck factory 
figures out at 110 millions. That 
should bring the duck population to 
150 millions by the end of the 1940 
production season. 

Net increase from 1940 operations 
of the duck factory, however, was not 
110 millions but 30 millions. 

The other 80 millions? Lost in the 
process of production. Nearly 22 mil- 
lions perished from drought (or wa- 
ter waste). Crows and magpies guz- 
zled over 16 millions. Over 13 mil- 
lions died in timber, prairie and marsh 
fires. Jackfish devoured just under 9 
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Fifth column skunks, weas- 
els, etc., sneaked over 7% millions. 
White farmers’ plowing, haying and 
burning killed 3 millions. Hungry na- 
took over 3 million eggs and 
floppers. 

These production losses in the duck 
factory away over 6 times the to- 
tal consumption by all the continent’s 
Crows and magpies escape 


millions. 


tives 


are 


sportsmen. 


fees, dues and taxes——-yet take more 
ducks than all North America’s hunt- 
ers (with their billion dollar assort- 
ment of guns, dogs, marshes, boats, 


cal etc.); Jackfish eat almost as 
many; drought kills twice as many; 
and more ducks, ducklings and eggs 
fry in timber and marsh fires than in 
ovens, 


Darwin Says “Mitigate the Checks” 


The purpose of Ducks 
to increase waterfow!] 
How? 

Charles Darwin 
“Add to the 
any species will decrease rapidly. Mit- 


Unlimited is 
production. 


effect): 
and 


(in 


increase; 


writes 
checks to 


igate the checks even slightly—and 
any species will increase with start- 
ling rapidity!” 


Following the dictum of this master, 
the Ducks Unlimited centers 
on “mitigating the checks’? which take 
toll during the production 
process in the duck factory. As the 
factory is repaired and produc- 
reduced, production will 
available 


work of 
such heavy 


duck 
tion losses 
ducks be 
consumption, and for building up 


population. 


climb——and more 


for 


the waterfowl 


Cut losses from 73.5% to 62.5% 
(that is, build up the efficiency of the 
duck factory by 11%—from 26.5% to 
37.5%) and all today’s hunters can 
double their average bag; or, twice 
today’s total of hunters can take the 
same average bag. 

Cut losses in half—and _ today’s 
hunters can bag 4 times as many 


ducks; or 4 times as many hunters can 
take the same average bag. 


The Duck Factory is Speeding 
Production 


How can Ducks Unlimited help “mit- 
igate the checks” and restore the duck 
factory to increased production? 

First, restore the machinery of pro- 
duction—by restoring former duck 
waters, and creating new waters. For 
instance, at Many Island Lake a 4,000- 
foot dam built in October, 1938. 
It holds runoff in deep, permanent 
lakes instead of letting it spread one 
foot bigger area; and 
then dry up. It was as simple as that. 

A dirt-and-rock dam on _ Bullpond 
Creek, in central Alberta, created 
“Lake Coleman’’—4500 acres of new 
duck water. Kee-ponds (dynamited 
in dry lake beds and dug on prairies) 
hoid spring runoff at permanent depth 
so that when shallow waters dry up 
over entire regions, broods can reach 
miles. A_ truck- 
hammers _sheet- 


was 


deep over a 


a Kee-pond within 3 
mounted  pile-driver 


piling dams across prairie rivers, each 


guaranteeing water to 2,000 acres of 
nesting area when the river dries up. 
An $18,000 concrete dam at Saskeram 
Lake, in central Manitoba—restores 
50,000 acres of duck producing marsh, 
unsurpassed on earth. 

Crows and magpies (excessively fa- 
vored by artificial farm conditions) 
have been reduced by 1% millions in 
3 seasons. 

Towers are built and manned to 
spot fires. Fire lanes are cut, fire- 
guards plowed, and neighborhoods mo- 
bilized to defend duck marshes against 
destruction by flames. For instance, at 
Gordon Lake (322,000-acre_ restora- 
tion project in Alberta’s Northland) 
120 small fires were spotted and killed 
this summer! Any one of them could 


have ruined the 1940 out»yut there. 
Jackfish are screened from duck 
marshes, and conveniently-controiled 


lakes cleaned out by natives (who dry 
the fish for dog-feed). 

Fifth column skunks, coyotes, weas- 
els, etc., are trapped, in methodic pred- 
ator control. 

Northland natives proffered 
work and wages as guides, canoe men 
and patrols and so earn better living 
than by stealing duck eggs and club- 
bing ducklings. 


are 


Farmers eagerly share in the resto- 


ration program, and plan their farm 
work to help increase duck produc- 
tion. On the 50,000-acre marshes 


south of Lake Winnipeg for instance, 
farmers cooperated in controlled burn- 
ing of their haylands. This contrib- 
uted to the biggest production of Red- 
heads in this marsh for 20 years. 


Codperation—All Along the Line 


Cooéperation is the keynote of the 


entire Ducks Unlimited restoration 
program. Dominion authorities ten- 
dered full coéperation of Indian and 
other departments. Provinces’ en- 
trusted Ducks Unlimited with the 
management of migratory bird sanc- 
tuaries, remitted taxes, provided big 
blocks for development (like the 432 
square miles at Gordon Lake), con- 


tributed water rights and full services 
of related departments. Municipalities 
provided lands and fire-fighting. The 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Admini- 
stration (outstanding conservation 
agency set up by Dominion and Prov- 
inces to fight drought—and which has 
built thousands of water projects) 
teams up with Ducks Unlimited to ex- 
tend the work of both. The Saskatche- 
wan Northland Conservation Board 
(set up in 1939 to restore water and 
fur) is this summer building 6 addi- 
tional dams—because Ducks Unlim- 
ited supplies material, while the Board 
provides the labor. These codperative 
projects will add many thousands to 
the annual output of the duck factory. 
Yes, codperation—all along the line! 
Tonight I give Ducks Unlimited broad- 


cast number 131—the time made 
available by six Western radio sta- 
tions—as their contribution to this 


conservation work, in which the people 
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of the Canadian West are so vitally 
interested. 

Alone, Ducks Unlimited personnel 
could have accomplished only a little 
fraction of what has been achieved. 
With almost universal codperation, the 
restoration of the duck factory is well 
begun. This codperation has not cost 
one dollar. It could not be bought. It 
is vital. Again and again in Canada 
and in United States we have stated 
that for every dollar in cash contrib- 
uted by U. S. sportsmen through Ducks 
Unlimited, Incorporated, Canadians 
are contributing ten dollars in 
operation. 

And yet—the cash is vitally essen- 
tial. Without necessary funds avail- 
able, Ducks Unlimited could not func- 
tion as the hub of coéperation around 
which all people sincerely interested in 
restoration of North America’s ducks 
can effectively organize their contri- 
butions to this great work. 

The task of financing the rebuilding 
of the duck factory is tremendous. 
United States sportsmen have contrib- 
uted (through Ducks Unlimited, from 
April 1, 1938, to September 1, 1940) 
a total of $367,000 in cash. To carry 
through to utmost this great 
adventure in codperative production 
the need is for $500,000 cash annual- 
ly for 10 years. 


CO- 


success 


“By Their Fruits, Ye Shall Know Them" 
Results are already evident. They 
are threefold: 

First: 51 Ducks Unlimited restora- 
tion projects have improved 1,000,000 
duck factory. Its 
ducks has been increased from 49 mil- 
lions in 1938 to 59 millions in 1939 
and 70,861,000 in 1940. Remember 
the 100,000 dead ducklings on the 
parched floor of Many Island Lake in 
July, 1988? On September 18, 1940, 
5 lakes there were packed with 150,- 
000 living ducks! 

How far can we go in increasing 
the output of the duck factory? The 
present rate of increase approximates 


acres of stock of 


20% per year. Carried on until 1950, 
this would reach a total of 432 mil- 
lions. To be more conservative, if the 
rate of increase is maintained at 10% 
per year, the stock-in-trade of the 
duck factory will reach 119 millions 


by 1950. 

The duck factory can be geared up 
to this increase and, meantime, pro- 
vide an increased supply of waterfowl 
for annual consumption. The chal- 
lenge is for other sincerely interested 
people all over the continent to join 
with the 20,000 members of Ducks 
Unlimited, Inc., and the thousands of 
cooperating Canadians to re-make the 
duck factory. 

A second product of this great ad- 
venture in codperative production is a 
vast development in international good 
will and understanding. In _ today’s 
turmoil, that is more important than 
ever in history. North America’s wa- 
ter birds—ranging eternally north 
and south, east and west, across our 
continent—are weaving a vast fabric 
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of codperation for mutual benefit. 
Ducks Unlimited—man’s great adven- 
ture in codperative production—is 
proving that peoples, with the approval 
of their governments but under their 
own initiative and power, can shape 
and carry forward practical work of 
continent-wide scope, for the good of all. 
A third vital product of this great 
international effort is the tremendous 
interest given to conservation .... 


conservation, meaning “the safeguard- 
ing and utilization of all our resources 
of land, water and people, for the 
greatest good of the greatest number 
over the longest time.” 

In the present great struggle to 
guarantee opportunity for democracy 
to develop such conservation concerns 
us all—both in speeding victory and 
in rebuilding a stronger, truer democ- 
racy when peace shall be won. 


Train Children to Save Lives 


(From page 6386) 


safety? The record for the past school 
year is proof, we believe in Johnstown, 
even if there aren’t dozens of other rea- 
sons we could enumerate. During the 
school year of 1939 the record of three 
school children injured and one child 
killed while going to and from school 
in the Johnstown Area, showed a def- 
inite improvement over the year 1930, 
when eighty-eight children were in- 
jured in Johnstown when there were 
no school safety patrols. 

During this past school year no 
school children were injured or killed 
in Johnstown while going to and from 
school, a record which we believe can 
be attributed to the AAA-Kiwanis 
Safety Camp. The price of the Safety 
Camp pales into insignificance when it 
is compared with saving a child’s life. 
If, by any chance, and we believe it so, 
one, just one child’s life was saved or 
one school child was saved from injury, 
then Safety Camp at Johnstown is a 
success. 

Local police officers report that 
safety patrols now perform their duties 
more efficiently. Boys take a pride in 
their Sam Browne belts. It is an honor 
to be on a safety patrol and, perhaps, 
be a captain eligible to attend Safety 
Camp. School supervisors and teach- 
ers, Parent-Teachers Associations, and 
local civic clubs are enthusiastic about 


the work being done in encouraging 
school children to practice safety, and 
the effect of the camp has become felt 
in the homes of the school safety pa- 
trolmen. 

This year similar camps are being 
patterned after the Johnstown camp in 
Illinois, Michigan, and the District of 
Columbia. 

Several days after the first an- 
nouncement of the 1940 Safety Camp 
was displayed in school classrooms, 
‘“Half-Pint’”? (a school safety patrol 
captain who attended camp last year, 
nine years old, and so small that boys 
in camp gave him his nickname for 
years to come), came into the Johns- 
town Motor Club office. He patiently 
awaited his turn, and then seriously 
asked, ‘Mr. Mulhollen, don’t you think 
some of us bigger guys ought to go 
back to Safety Camp this year to help 
take care of those younger kids?” 

We think patrol boy should 
have the opportunity to attend a safety 
camp, not only in our city but in every 
city where there are safety patrols. We 
of the Johnstown Motor Club are proud 
that the Johnstown Kiwanis Club is the 
leader in this safety camp movement 
and believe other clubs could benefit by 
their rich experience which they found 
in helping young Americans live to be- 
come true Americans. 


every 


Soaring for Youth 
(From page 623) 


of private instruction makes this ave- 
nue prohibitive. Where can young 
America turn after they pass the model 
stage—-where can they find aerial ex- 
periences to condition them naturally 
for life in the “Flying Forties”? 

Following the first World War, the 
Germans found themselves with prac- 
tically no opportunity to fly. The 
Treaty of Versailles, for all practical 
purposes, disbanded military aviation, 
and economic and treaty conditions lim- 
ited private development. Under the 
guidance of a university professor, Os- 
kar Ursinus, the youth of Germany be- 
gan the development of modern glid- 
ing and soaring. 

Through the years from 1920, when 
the first modern gliding flights were 
made from the slopes of the Rhon 
Mountains, Germany has taken the 
lead in the progress of motorless flight. 
By 1940 over 200,000 pilots had been 


trained; simple gliding flights of less 
than a minute had been stretched into 
soaring flights ranging up to fifty 
hours; simple primary gliders gave way 
to sleek, trim aerodynamically efficient 
sailplanes; the art of sustained flight 
without power had produced perfor- 
mances that had carried pilots to alti- 
tudes of over twenty thousand feet and 
distances of two and three hundred 
miles. 

From so humble a beginning, as a 
substitute for power flying, gliding and 
soaring became a potent factor in Ger- 
man aviation development. Well with- 
in the treaty limitations of Versailles, 
motorless flight was early recognized 
as a logical and valuable step in aerial 
training. German military authorities 
saw in this thrilling sport a definite 
contribution to pilot ability; a condi- 
tioning that would produce superior 
power pilots when that day would come 
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to throw off the shackles of Versailles. 
That day came in 1935, and instead of 
abandoning the original’ substitute, 
soaring became the first step in the 
training of the German aviators who 
are now raining destruction on Britain. 
Not only have all pilots in Germany had 
their first aerial experiences in gliders 
and sailplanes, but also it is a require- 
ment that private, commercial and mili- 
tary fliers take an annual refresher 
course in motorless flight—so great is 
the German regard for the contribu- 
tions of soaring flight to pilot ability. 

Purely through force of circumstance, 
Germany discovered that soaring was 
the logical and practical first step to 
aviation. Through pursuit of motor- 
less flight as a thrilling sport and di- 
version, the youth of Germany learned 
sound flight and aircraft principles and 
developed a natural flying skill. It is 
regrettable that this fine training has 
been diverted into channels of destruc- 
tion. 

We know that America’s progress 
into the air is inevitable. We know that 
the youth of today will be flying tomor- 
row; we want tomorrow’s pilots on the 
skyways of America to be the natural 
fliers that can only be developed by 
proper conditioning today. We should 
take a page from the German experi- 
ence, and give American youth the op- 
portunity to soar. 

Soaring has many features that make 
it particularly desirable for youth. Es- 
sentially it- is a group sport that re- 
quires many willing hands for assem- 
bly of the ship, launching, towing, and 
retrieving. The very nature of the 
sport takes the participants out into 
the open and subconsciously teaches re- 
spect for the rights of others, fair play 
and cooperation. Many factors have 
contributed to make it the safest branch 
of flying. The sailplanes are light in 
weight, averaging from three to four 
hundred pounds; they fly at very low 
speeds, most planes cruising at thirty- 
five miles per hour; they have a very 
flat gliding angle, averaging approxi- 
mately twenty to one, which means that 
they approach the ground in gliding 
flight at an amazingly slow rate; the 
absence of motors removes the crash 
and fire hazards. 

Aside from these practical considera- 
tions stand soaring’s main features— 
the confidence instilled by the type of 
training, the landing judgment devel- 
oped, the efficiency of maneuvers, the 
meteorological knowledge gained,—all 
factors that definitely lead to superior 
pilot ability when power training is un- 
dertaken. 

The sailplane or glider has all the 
controls found on the conventional air- 
plane except, of course, the throttle. 
From the beginning the pilot is learning 
the mastery of these controls which re- 
quire the same technique whether in 
power or motorless flight. 

Differing from power instruction, the 
glider pilot learns to fly “solo.” This 
method of training develops a valuable 
confidence from the outset. From ten 
to twenty ground tows give a familiar- 

(Turn to page 658) 
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Headlines Do Not Make History 


(From page 632) 


group which would be impossible to him 
as an individual. As it were, the club 
stretches his arms in usefulness. It 
gives him support in his aims by linking 


them with those of other like minded 
men. It saves him from the horrible 
curse of contemporaneousness. It 
keeps him from thinking that every 
good thing got its start when he was 


born and will go out of existence when 
he does It links him with a great 
stream of those who’ve gone ahead and 
those who will come after him so that 
his usefulness is preserved. 

Here I think is where some of us 
should linger for further thought. We 
are in dreadful danger of thinking the 
latest the most lasting news. 
We do to listen to the centuries 
and not hours, as Emerson said. 
This is the first time have 
thought history was stymied. In 1886 
the United States Commissioner of La- 
said that all necessary canals and 
had built, we had an 
merchant marine and that 
now society would settle down and en- 
joy what it had for there would be no 


news 18 
need 
the 


not we 


bor 
railroads been 


adequate 


notable advance within the next half 
century. And that was in 1886! The 
patent office now shows that there 


have been more patents granted in the 
last 25 years than in the first one hun- 
dred years if its existence. Somewhere, 
back garage, barn or shed, 
some lad is working out something 
which will give us additional skills to 
handle the complicated problems that 
now staggered us. In some bedroom a 
lad is being reared who will give us 
the skills of distribution to match our 
unexcelled skills of production. 

Nor is this the first time history has 
been panicked by men of force. In 
1809 when Napoleon drove his legions 


in some 


across the continent the headlines 
screamed with his amazing achieve- 
ments. The world seemed to be ready 


to collapse under the bloody heel of a 


new conqueror. Couldn’t men tell it? 
Wasn’t it written in the headlines? 
Now could you imagine a composite 
paper of those days made up by an in- 
ternational news service? If you could, 
you’d heard those headlines and prob- 
ably would have been as terrified as 
those people were. But if you’d turned 
to the back pages you might have 
noted among the vital statistics that a 
little lad, Abraham, had been born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Lincoln, a boy 
named Cyrus was born to the McCor- 
micks, William Ewart had been blessed- 


evented to the Gladstones. Tucked 
away in little noted items were such 
new borns as Charles Darwin, Alfred 
Lord Tennyson, Edgar Allen Poe and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, oh, yes, and 
also Felix Mendelssohn. Now the news 
lines are dead and history has been 
written. Which think you made his- 
tory, babies or battles? We who are 


so panicked by late news ought to re- 
member that headlines seldom make 
history and that history’s trend is often 


hidden in what others seem to con- 
sider of no importance. One of the 
things a service club does in such a 


day is to hold us steady from the on- 


rush of news until we can catch a bet- | 


ter perspective, get the longer view and 
the steadier vision. 

We are living in a fearful day. We 
are trying to evade the issue. We are 
trying to say the best way to face the 
issue is with heroic courage. Is there 
not a great and profound source of 
courage for us in our fellowship about 
these luncheon tables? Understanding 
through friendship, mutual 
through fellowship, maximum of con- 
tact with the minimum of friction and 


respect 


a perspective of great history. Let 
no one consider it a light thing to 
come among us week by week. Here, 


let it be said, we are building a new 
community and a new world with our 
courage. 


Radio Is Ready 


(From page 628) 


factors inherent in radio. They are 
what might be called “international 
characteristics.’”’ For our purpose, the 
most important of them may be stated 
thus: 


1. The radio audience is a volun- 
tary audience. 

2. The listeners are normally in 
groups. 


» 


3. The use of sound makes a vivid 
and lasting impression. 

4. The human voice lends to the 
message the persuasive factor of per- 
sonal appeal. 

We, in this country, in the event of 
an emergency, might, through the writ- 
ten word, convince one man as he reads 
a newspaper . . . but our government 


and the great leaders of our country 


know that in an emergency, in a group 
of listeners there are sure to be some 
who will be convinced. Remember this 
—there can be no question about the 
superior persuasive power of speech. 
Radio listeners are in a more pliable 
responsive mood than readers. The 
power of the human voice in this re- 
spect puts radio to a great advantage 
over all other methods of communica- 
tion. No writer, no matter how great, 
has ever succeeded in influencing his 
readers as successfully and as over- 
whelmingly as an orator influences his 
audience. 

Today, when there is something hap- 
pening, the average American and the 
average European too, instinctively 
turns to his radio. Even though a hun- 
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dred million people in this continent 
were linked by a radio address, they 
might not agree. But they were, 
at least, set to thinking, which is 
one of the greatest gifts to the world. 
It stimulates thought, which is neces- 
sary in the promulgation of propa- 
ganda, as perhaps no other medium of 
human expression has done before. 

I am convinced that the American 
listening audience is the most intelli- 
gent in the world. I believe it is con- 
stantly becoming more intelligent and 
broadminded because of radio. 


more 
But in the event of an emergency in 
this country, despite the increasing 
intelligence of radio’s listening au- 


dience, propaganda put out through the 
air, which might head the defense or 
the offense in such an emergency, 
could sway the people of America al- 
most instantly one way or the other. 

Even now, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission of the United States, 
is requesting Congress to appropriate 
several hundred thousand dollars for 
the establishment of powerful radio 
receiving stations which will be capable 
of the 
propaganda now being released by the 
warring nations of the world. These 
officials frankly realize the importance 
of propaganda and think it prudent to 
begin now to more or less psychoanalyze 
this propaganda sent out by these 
warring nations so that in the event of 


of making permanent records 


an emergency in this country we will be 
well versed in their methods, and will 
be in a position to combat its effect on 
our people with propaganda of our own 
creation. 

In using the expression “propaganda 
of our own creation,” let me elucidate 
so that we who are living in a nation of 
free speech and of free thinking will not 
begin to have doubts as to the truth of 
the information given us by our own 
government. Propaganda, as dissemi- 
nated by several European powers now, 
can only be successfully combated in two 
ways: One of these two ways is so un- 
American it would jeopardize the very 
foundations of our The 
first of these two ways, which is ridicu- 
lous in itself, is the confiscation of all 
methods of communication, and restric- 
tions of the press. The 
counter-offensive of propaganda, expos- 
ing the propaganda of the other nations 
or, as Walter Winchell puts it, “De- 
bunking the war news.” But even the 
truth can be told with startling variance 
of results. 

In the event of a great 
emergency, radio stands ready to serve 
the nation’s needs. It will not be found 
wanting. We all know it is the most 
forceful, constructive influence in 
American life today and as an instru- 
ment for the dissemination of know!l- 
edge and a molder of public opinion 
it is man’s mightiest weapon for good 


government. 


second is a 


national 


or for evil. 
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Let's Talk Turkey 


(From page 627 


Maplecrest plant and seen the packing 
house employes put out 9,000 dressed 
premium turkeys a day. 

He’s an old bird, the turkey, but he 
has kept up with the streamlined age. 
Except that he has in four hundred 
years practically resisted all efforts 
toward complete domestication the tur- 
key has changed in appearance and 
taste. They feed him different things 
than they used to. If a flock of grass- 
hoppers got into the pen where are the 
5500 turkeys of Grower Gislain, the 
turkeys would be just curious. They 
would probably kill the grasshoppers 
just on general principles, not because 
they intended to eat them. Tie a red 
ribbon around the neck of a turkey 
and the others would probably kill 
him. They want things to be regular. 
Turkeys are as peculiar today as they 
probably were 400 years ago. 

The turkey is served differently now 
than in the old days, even though his 
mental capacities have not increased 
with the years. It would be an interest- 
ing sight to witness a banquet of about 
the year 1540 A.D. when the hungry 
young men of those days gnawed roast 
turkey drumsticks and tossed the bones 
to the snarling dogs that waited for the 
scraps. The dogs fought over turkey in 
the straw in those days, if historic de- 
scriptions of straw covered banquet 
halls are accurate. Around Henry the 
Eighth’s banquet tables they did their 
eating in a real lusty style. 

Take in contrast the business execu- 
tive who desires to entertain a dozen 
associates at a turkey dinner—vwith the 
executive sitting at the head of the 
table and doing the carving. At the 
Palmer House in Chicago the catering 
department will serve this executive 
with an Imperial Cut turkey. The tur- 
key has been carved in the Palmer 
House kitchens and every bit of meat 
has been put back on the bones. The 
executive-host only needs the carving 
knife for flourishing purposes. The ex- 
ecutive of 1540 probably wouldn’t like 
it any more than the 1940 executive 
would like to have a dog fight between 
his feet with the turkey bones mixed 
up in the straw. 

Just why a young turkey is called a 
“poult” is not very thoroughly ex- 
plained, but then a young swan is called 
a “eyenet” and no one seems to be 
excited. 

Interesting right now is the develop- 
ment of the market for smoked turkey 

a very small market of course, even 
though it is very select. This special 


high-priced side-line is produced mostly 
York 


in New state, near Ossining. 
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Say 


‘MERRY CHRISTMAS 


About 90 per cent of all the ‘cnediod | and HAPPY NEW YEAR 


turkey produced is said to come from 
the Pinebridge Farm. Smoke-cooked 
over green applewood by those repre- 
senting the third generation of turkey- 
smokers, the product gets to the ulti- 
mate consumer at $1.35 per pound. 
They put out 14,000 smoked turkeys so 
far this year, it is said. 

The Turkey World, published in 
Mount Morris, loaned us the turkey 
farm pictures used in this article. Ki- 
wanian J. W. Watt is head 
organization publishing The Turkey 
World and Kiwanian Gus Hanke is 
Editor of the magazine. 

There are incidentally more types 
of turkeys than the average person 
knows about. Recognized by the Amer- 
ican Poultry Association are the fol- 
lowing: White Holland, Standard 
Bronze, Broad Breasted Bronze, Bour- 
bon Red, Narragansett, Black, Blue 
Slate, Royal Palm, Nittany and Crim- 
son Dawn. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has developed a 
so-called small white type but no stock 
is yet available from its flocks. 

But turkeys are not just for Novem- 
ber 


and December. More and more | 
the bird is recognized as a_ twelve} 


months’ fowl and every effort is being 
made by the growers and marketers 
to prove that turkey meat is good 
whenever you can get it. 

Of course there are 
keys in the United States, really wild 
ones. The early settlers used to have 
a poultry yard in every piece of woods 
for the wild turkeys were easily cap- 
tured. Now you go to pretty nearly 
inaccessible places to find them. We 
recall with great pleasure a wild tur- 
key hunting trip in the Florida Ever- 
glades with Ed Moylan, Past President 
of the Miami Kiwanis Club, and Ki- 
wanian Justus Fauth. It rained and the 
guide got lost and the turkeys roosted 
in trees over water so the cougars 
couldn’t get to them and if Ed had not 
remembered his navy training we 
might have been there yet. When the 
clouds broke for a minute he caught 
the Belt of Orion, showed the guide 
which way was East and we got to 
camp. This all happened at night. Wild 
turkeys are where you find them. We 
had a good time, shot a turkey, had a 
quail lunch and got back to Miami 
safely. It’s a good place for turkeys, 
you go straight east from Immokalee 
until you find them. But there is a 
fancy grocery store on Flagler street 
where you can also get turkey, quick 
frozen Maplecrest turkeys—in case you 
don’t need your turkeys wild. 





of the| 








still wild tur- | 
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Solving Youth Problems in 
Salt Lake City 


By EARLE F. GARDEMANN 
Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Salt Lake City 


ORKING in the interests of “a 

practical and effective codp- 

erative plan of action” to solve 
youth problems, the Salt Lake Kiwanis 
club sent invitations to 111 organiza- 
tions in the city, who have for their ob- 
jective helping youth. 

“The problems of the present wel- 
fare and future good of our young 
people,” said a letter signed by Jess 
J. Porter, Kiwanis club president, ‘‘are 
serious that we fear all 

agencies are 
fail unless they unite their 
concerted codperative ac- 


bec oming sO 
these youth-serving 
doomed to 
efforts in 
tion.” 

Pointing out that “serious, wasteful 
overlapping and duplication of effort,” 
has been found, the letter invited each 
organization to name a representative 
to attend the conference. 

“The interest of the Kiwanis 
club at present,”’ the letter continued, 
“is to be helpful in bringing all the 
youth-serving agencies of Salt Lake 
City together for this preliminary con- 
ference, for we are confident that out 
of the experience of all these agencies 
a practical and effective codperative 
plan of action can be developed. We 
plan to have authorities in youth wel- 
fare work of the city and state attend 
the conference and participate in the 


sole 


discussions,” 

This movement was started by the 
special projects committee, of which 
Dr. Arthur L. Beeley is chairman, and 
Past President Wm. A. Carter, is vice 
chairman. A. Hamer Reiser, prominent 
attorney, is chairman of the special 
subcommittee to work out the youth 
problem. 

Action by the Salt Lake Kiwanis 
club in inviting 111 organizations in 
their city to discuss the youth problem 
is a constructive step which merits 
whole-hearted support by other clubs 
in Kiwanis International. Youth-serv- 
ing agencies in Utah and throughout 
the United States face a_ situation 
which approaches an emergency. 

Employment is one factor. With the 
graduation of an army of young peo- 
ple, equipped by education to tackle 
the problems of life, the calling of the 
Youth Conference is well timed. Dis- 
ruption throughout the world presents 
to youth and adults alike a challenge. 
The idea that opportunity has been 
eliminated in the new order is some- 
thing that should be resisted with facts 
to stimulate imagination. 

When all is well with the world, or 
when everything is serene in our pri- 
vate lives, there is little to stimulate 
thinking. Human beings are habitually 
lazy minded. Frontiers of historic re- 
nown have been erased. That is well 
But new frontiers have arisen, 
even more formidable 
obstacles which confronted 


known. 
with barriers 
than the 


the pioneers who blazed the trails 
through little known lands to establish 
homes. 

Science has only skimmed the sur- 
face of projects which ultimately may 
be assumed to yield benefits to man- 
kind. Almost daily some _ individual 
comes into public view, having, by his 
own initiative and use of his imagina- 
tion and ability, developed something 
to supply the wants t« a public ready 
to give due consideration to sound pro- 
posals. We have seen that regimenta- 
tion is not a complete solution to the 
youth problem. 

Youth programs, based on the fun- 
damental idea that to help the young 
person, to help himself is the sound 
policy, have a wide field for construc- 
tive accomplishment. 

Too large a portion of American 
youth is remaining unabsorbed into 
occupations on leaving school, and the 
blame for this must be placed, not 
alone on the schools and the home, but 
upon society as a whole. 

Some of the _ principal 
young people dropping out of school 
and failing to find employment is due 
to lack of finances, an I. Q. too low to 
pass examinations in acader.ic sub- 
jects, and an inflexible curriculum. 
However, the main cause, has been the 
American idealism which has overstim- 
ulated the masses to seek “white col- 
lar positions” when far too many have 
found, to their sorrow, that they were 
not suited to such occupations. This 
idealism is exemplified in Lincoln’s 
ascent from the log cabin to the White 
House. It is typified by the common 
statement of parents, “I don’t want 
my son to have to work like I have 
done.” 


pauses of 


At the first mass meeting, virtually 
all civic organizations, churches, a 
number of state, city and county de- 
partments, leading industries and other 
bodies, attended. The group selected 
an organizing committee that selected 
a state commission of 20 persons to co- 
ordinate and direct work aimed at find- 
ing employment for Utah young peo- 
ple. 

At the organization meeting, after 
hearing from authorities on education, 
health, and unemployment, facts con- 
cerning those subjects as they affect 
young people between 16 and 24 years, 
representatives were of the consensus 
that Utah’s vast natural resources 
must not only be tapped to produce 
their greatest wealth, but they should 
be utilized to create payrolls within 
the state; that greater codperation 
among various employment agencies is 
essential if jobs are to be found for 
youths; that more young people should 
be encouraged in taking advantage of 
vocational opportunities now afforded, 
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and that closer supervision of health 
conditions be made mandatory. 

At present officers and members of 
a permanent committee for a Salt 
Lake youth council—believed to be the 
first such group formed in any city of 
the United States to direct codperative 
effort in solving youth problems, are 
working. 

Earl J. Glade, executive vice presi- 


dent of radio station KSL and past 
president of the Salt Lake Kiwanis 
club, also past president of the Salt 


Lake Rotary club, was elected chair- 
man of the council, which includes rep- 
resentatives of over 100 organizations 
concerned in youth welfare. Under 
him subcommittees have been appointed 
to specialize in: jobs, education, and 
health. 

Sentiment favoring immediate atten- 
tion to the problem of finding jobs for 
youth became apparent and plans are 
under way to call a conference of em- 
ployers who could give work to youth. 
The council holds regular meetings, 
and the executive committee was em- 
powered to appoint a subcommittee to 
work on the matter of jobs. 

Telegrams and letters have been re- 
ceived from the American Youth Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., compli- 
menting the Kiwanis Club of Salt Lake 
on its progressive work. The Salt 
Lake plan is patterned after the plan 
recommended by the American Youth 
Commission. 


e 
Soaring for Youth 


(From page 653) 


ity with controls and the student is 
ready for his first short hops. The in- 
structor, who drives the tow car, al- 


ways has the student and ship under 
control, because the simple expedient of 
decelerating the car removes the glider’s 
motive power and prevents unintention- 
al maneuvers. The first short hops gen- 
erally are from two to five feet off the 


ground. From this altitude the student 
learns to release and glide in for a 
normal landing. As the instruction 


progresses, the ship is taken higher and 
higher, by progressive stages, until suf- 
ficient altitude for 90° turns is reached. 
After demonstrating proficiency in this 
maneuver, more altitude is attained for 
practice on 180° and 360° turns. 

After turns have been mastered, land- 
ing judgment is developed. The student 
must practice spot landings until he is 
able to bring the ship down within a 
few feet of any given point, regardless 
of its location on the airport. A soaring 
pilot always makes a forced landing and 
his judgment thus is developed to an 
exceptionally high degree. No student 
is ever permitted to stray from the air- 
port until his instructor is convinced 
that he can bring the ship down where 
he wants to when he wants to. 

After the gliding stages of training 
are completed the student goes on into 
soaring. There are two types of soar- 
ing, slope and thermal. Due to the 
isolated locations that are adaptable for 
slope soaring (the requirements are a 
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prevailing wind, suitable hill or dune 
in the path of the wind to deflect it up- 
ward and an adjacent beach or field for 
launching purposes) the opportunity for 
using slope currents is geographically 
limited. Thermals (rising “bubbles” of 
warm air) are found throughout the 
country and the world, and the energy 
generated by this upward air is more 
frequently used to furnish the “lift” 
necessary for sustained motorless flight. 

In soaring (sustained flight at or 
above release points) the young pilots 
learn to take advantage of the power in 
the air, whether created by the upward 
deflection of wind striking a slope or 
through the more common “thermal” 
which is created by the unequal heating 
of the earth’s surface under the rays 
of the sun. In actual soaring flight the 
student becomes exceedingly proficient 
in turns, spirals and other routine aerial 
maneuvers. From this stage of train- 
ing he gains both an efficiency in flight 
and a meteorological knowledge 
contributes much to his “‘natural” flying 
ability which will be definitely beneficial 
to later power flying. 

Many instances are on record where- 
in soaring-born knowledge of air cur- 
rents and maneuvering skill has enabled 
power pilots to avoid situations that 
otherwise would have led to disaster. 
In the annals of aviation we find several 
serious and fatal crashes that could 
have been averted had the pilot known 
the benefits of soaring training. 

During the years from 1929, when 
modern gliding and soaring was first 
introduced in America, many hundreds 
of youngsters trained themselves in mo- | 
torless flight. In spite of little super- | 
vision and practically no regulation, the 
safety and practicability of motorless 
craft was amply demonstrated. The | 
past year has seen federal recognition 


that [ 
| 


we give them the opportunity to do so 
safely and under proper supervision. 
Youth soaring clubs offer a clean sport, 
a practical plan, proper direction and 
safety; and in soaring the spirit of com- 
petition, American-born on our vacant 
lots, in our lakes and pools and on our 
play fields, can have a new horizon in 
youthful rivalry in the skies. 


# 
Business Standards 
(From page 638) 

on some business standards problems. 
If you have no Chamber of Commerce 
and do have a credit rating bureau, the 
executive of that bureau no doubt could 
help you in suggestions on the type 
of program to put on in your commu- 
nity. 

Have a Golden Rule program show- 
ing the various ways in which the Gold- 
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en Rule can work. You might arrange 
that all service clubs unite in one of 
these programs so there would be a 
greater influence in your community. 

You could put on a program on what 
loan sharks are doing in states that 
have no loan shark laws, and urge that 
such laws be passed in these states. 

Use your Kiwanis influence to stop 
fly-by-night concerns in your commu- 
nity. Have ordinances passed to stop 
peddlers in your community by requir- 
ing them to procure a license. 

If there is an outstanding speaker in 
your district on some topic vital to im- 
proving business standards, have him 
speak at clubs in your district. 

Urge your members to use Golden 
Rule slogans in their advertising. By 
developing your own slogans, you may 
improve advertising in your commu- 
nity, by showing the others they are 
using misleading terms. 
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For your winter vacation this year come to 
the Sunshine City on Florida's warm Gulf 
Coast. This entire city is a great outdoor 
playground with an amazing variety of sport 
and recreation. Entertainment too, for every 
mood. St. Petersburg is the kind of com- 
munity that Kiwanians like—a city of friend- 
liness and hospitality. Write today for free 
illustrated booklet. Address J. S. Neal, 


of this fledgling phase of American 
aviation and now soaring is completely | 
supervised by the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority. The novice must have a student 
permit before he can start training; he 
is given both a written and flight ex- | 
amination, and issued a license or 
certificate upon satisfactory completion 
of his course. Instructors must be fed- | 
erally certificated and all equipment is 
regularly inspected and approved by 
CAA aircraft airworthiness inspectors. 
In looking at the map of our country 
we see a few spots where motorless fly- 
ing has advanced to a reasonable de- 
gree, and in every instance an enthusi- 
astic participation has developed among 
many age groups. Youngsters, par- 
ticularly, with their model experience 
behind them, have seen the answer to 
their desire unfold in the silent flight 
of a graceful sailplane. Throughout too 
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Youth and the 
Fifth Column 


By R. A. ROBERTSON 


Kiwanis Club of Charleston, 
President, Kanawha 


of Education 


Member 
West 
om 


Virginia: 
ounty Board 
HB Once a year the Kiwanis 

Club observes a day in honor 
of the graduates of the Charles- 
ton High School. Kiwanian Rob- 
ertson’s message, delivered to 
the young people, was regarded 


as worth passing on to others. 
ODAY, just as it has always been, 
there is what appears to be a No 


| Man’s Land between the adult and 


the youth. And today, also, the adult 
as usual feels called upon to give advice 
to the youth. And just as it has always 
been, the youth doesn’t want any advice, 
for he thinks he is fully able to take 
care of himself without any help. 

So, let us then, as friends, in perfect 


honesty to each other, meet for the 
moment in this No Man’s Land and 


talk things over, heart to heart. 

You young graduates are really on 
the threshold of your business life. You 
| have just completed a splendid high 
school education, for which your par- 
ents made great sacrifices so you could 
have everything. Your attainment 
this goal has been, in many cases, at 
great personal sacrifice on the part of 
your parents, and at tremendous but 
willing cost to the taxpayers. You are 
far, far better fitted and equipped to 
take care of yourselves than we, your 
parents, were when we were your age. 

You are well equipped to embark 
upon honest jobs and honest careers 
with all the wholesome, adventuresome 
spirit that our forefathers had when 
they founded this nation. 

All of us, I am sure, are thankful 
that we have been spared the havoc and 
destruction that ravage the whole of 
Continental Europe. 


of 


But we in America are all too prone 
to take for granted the many blessings 
of this free government of ours. In the 
United States, we are free to speak, 
to act, to live and to worship accord- 
ing to the dictates of our own con- 
science. This nation, almost alone, freely 
enjoys these God-given rights, privi- 
leges and blessings. If we ever think of 
that fact, we do so in the present tense 
—we forget that the liberties we have 
were bought with the blood so willingly 
shed by our forefathers for our sake. 

Throughout the world today a strug- 
gle to the death is going on between 
Democracy and Totalitarianism. Every 
true American lover of liberty prays 
that Democracy will be~ victorious. 
There is the danger, sooner or later, 
of our own nation being devastated by 
the greedy hordes of dictatorial na- 
tions. This we all realize. Yet right at 

| this moment there lurks in our very 
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midst a danger that is far more insidi- 
ous and deadly than the avaricious 
hordes of those who dream of World 
Empire. That danger is embodied in a 
slimy, deceitful person, or group of 
persons, who go about and pose under 
various counterfeit patriotic names. 
They have fed at our tables, slept in 
our beds, enjoyed our free institutions, 
and our rare liberties. They conceal 
the dagger of traitors at their breast 
and wait, ready to plunge it through 
the heart of this nation and substitute 
some heathenish, unthinkable, ungodly 
form of government under which they 
themselves were unable to live and 
from which they felt impelled to flee. 

The Fifth Column, in my humble 
judgment, is the gravest danger that 
confronts our American nation today, 
and it especially confronts our youth, 
for it is youth that the Fifth Column 
is first trying to deceive and betray. 

We need only to look at the dastard 
ly, cowardly, treacherous conduct on 
the part of persons posing as good cit- 
izens in some of the fallen or liqui- 
dated countries of Europe to realize 
and understand what the Fifth Column 
means. So we urge you to be ever on 
the alert to ferret out and detect and 
expose the existence of Fifth Column 
activities here in our community. 

Of course we would not have you 
bring trouble or cause embarrassment 
to well-meaning, honest citizens simply 
their views and sympathies 
may not agree with yours. You can 
distinguish between legitimate Ameri- 
can views and subversive doctrines, and 


because 


you know the difference between 
American freedom, and the Gestapo 
form of government that grows on 


greed, whose code is the declaration 
that Might Makes Right. 

History teaches us that Democracies 
decay and are wiped out far more 
often because of discord within than 
from war without. Nowhere else under 
the sun today is Democracy practiced 
to the same high degree and to the 
same wonderful extent as in this na- 
tion of ours. 

And yet we must admit the shame- 
ful fact that’ we have here, in our 
midst, those who would destroy this 
government and would substitute in its 
place a tyrannical, over-bearing, hide- 


ous monarchy of greed under the name 
of some Ism—Socialism, Naziism, Com- 
munism, Fascism, Totalitarianism. 

Let us never permit the Fifth Col- 
umnists to black out our national life. 
On the contrary, let us send them back 
to the countries from which they came 
—let them live under the kind of gov- 
ernment they seem to want, and God 
help them. 

Let us 
Americans. 

We also have in our midst—in fact, 
I am happy to say, there is one or 
more in every sizeable community in 
this land of ours—a_public-spirited, 
patriotic, vigilant organization which 
has for years past sensed the danger 
and has been upon the alert, ever ready 
to strike down this poisonous serpent 


keep America for honest 





whenever it would show its head. That 
organization is the American Legion. 


Give to the American Legion your full, 
wholehearted cooperation. 

Many upright, honest, far-sighted 
and patriotic citizens, as individuals, 
also have sensed the danger and have 
given the alarm, which we must unfor- 
tunately admit has often fallen upon 
deaf ears. This Fifth Column danger, 
I assure you, is actually present and 
it must be stamped out without delay. 
Lend all these patriotic organizations 
and citizens a helping hand. 

And there is likewise another danger 
today that youth must face—that is 
the ever growing disposition on the 
part of many young folk to believe that 
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BUSY MEN 


WHAT you want 











the world owes them a living. The | 
world owes you nothing. You have | 
your lives and your education. Your 


destinies are largely in your own hands 
—they will be of your own making— 
and let me, speaking as I do for all 
parents, remind you that there is no 
such thing as success without hard and 
intelligent work. 

Today there is a strong tendency on 
the part of peoples of the world gen- 
erally to feel that they are self-suffi- 
cient. Those who believe that, forget 
or deny their duties, their obligations 
and their allegiance to an ever-loving, 


all-wise, almighty God. Much of the 
turmoil and strife in the world, the 
wanton destruction of life and prop 


erty are attributable to the fact that 
men have left God out of their plans. 


Youth Organizes for Democracy 
(From page 624) 


organizations to continue their self-in- 
struction in self government. They send 
delegates to the county-wide committee 
which sponsors the next year’s training 
program and Citizenship Day exercises. 
There are, besides, several independent 
groups of these young people, who take 
an even more active interest in the 
business of self-government. 

One of these, the “Young Citizens’ 
League” of the city of Manitowoc, has 
30 members, about half of them young 


women. 


They meet twice a month, not | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





only to inform themselves on the prob- | 
lems of the voter, but to let the public | 


know some of the facts they unearth. 
Recently they completed a survey of 
sandidates for county office. Their 
questions were blunt. One was “What 
are your qualifications for the office to 
which you aspire, which in your mind 
fit you better for it than your op- 
ponents are fitted?” 

Many a candidate was furious at 
“those young upstarts,”’ but when he 


| emotions 


WHEN you 
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discovered that the results of the sur- 
vey would be published without 
recommendation, to be sure in the 
daily press, he reached for his pencil. 
As usual the newspapers of the county 
cooperated. 


The youngsters never make recom- 
mendations. They usually do not even 
agree among themselves. Their only 


interest is to present such facts as will 
help the average voter to make his own 
decision, and help him cast an intelli- 
gent, thoughtful vote when he goes to 
the polls. 

Initiation fees for the “Young Citi- 
zens’ League” are 50 cents, dues 10 
cents a month, top age limit for mem- 
bership is 30 years. Any member who 
misses two consecutive meeting is 
dropped. 

A recent session, called on short no- 
tice to give a visiting reporter an idea 
of procedure, brought out half a dozen 
stenographers and secretaries, a ship- 
ping clerk, a co-ed, a laborer, a news- 
paper man, a grocer and a professional 
dancer. A secret ballot of this group 
showed that fewer than one-third had 
aligned themselves with any party on 
national issues. The others wrote “non- 
partisan.” 

An argument developed on a city 
manager fight in a city in Manitowoc 
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County. It showed that all the young- 
sters had studied the question; they 
quoted authorities in other cities, dis- 
cussed various types of municipal gov- 
ernment intelligently, and failed to con- 
vince one another. 

The original committee which spon- 
sored the plan in Manitowoc still func- 
tions, still advises on matters of policy; 


volunteer teachers still attend classes 
at the vocational school, still sit in 
groups of future voters in every pre- 
cinct. 


But the classes of the first two years 
have whole-heartedly taken over the 


job of organizing the new crop of citi- 


zens, and are carrying on. Bitterly 
they fight every effort of any individual 
or group to use them for partisan, po- 
litical or personal profit. 

By experience, young Jimmie Jack- 
son and his hard-working partners in 
the Manitowoc plan have learned the 
value of their own ballots, and they in- 
tend to keep those ballots free. Thus, 
by studying, by teaching, and by doing, 
they are making democracy an exciting 
adventure, are keeping it young, alert 
and powerful in their own community. 
When the plan has spread to all Amer- 
ican counties, they believe, our country 
will be from dictators, and the 
American way will be the only way of 
life tolerated in the nation. 


safe 


Should Prices Be The Same For All? 


(From page 622) 


that we have always thought would 
take care of itself as the public ex- 
presses its pleasure or displeasure in 
plain dollars and cents. 

The important point is that the 50 
or 60 million of us who do not work 
for the 10,000 companies that will buy 
for us “at wholesale’? are forced to 
purchase through the regular distribu- 
tive system of the country, through our 
shops and stores. We are quite willing 
to do this, most of us. 

But the thing that makes us 
angry if you prefer, is that the other 


mad, 


millions of us, those who possess the 
special privilege, every man-Jack of 
them, insists on walking into these 


same shops where we must purchase; 
insists on using the light, heat, rental 
cost, and all the other costs of display- 


|ing merchandise which they never in- 


tend to buy in these shops. 

This means just one thing to the 
rest of us. Jt means that we who have 
no special privilege must pay the entire 
upkeep of the shops which the entire 
American populace demands must exist, 
and uses. 

Here and there 
teacher, or executive pipes up and says 
that perhaps the paternalistic system 
of purchasing for employes is the new 
era in distribution in this country. Of 
course no statement like this ever fell 


some economist, 


from the lips of one who has studied 


the problems of distribution. Markets 


do not just happen. They are created. 
Electric razors did not just sell them- 


selves. Even roller skates, sleds and 


fur coats have each actually been sold 


to us consumers. The automobile is a 
shining example of something which 
would never have clogged American 


highways if those who never saw or 
inspected display models, or who never 
read advertising, were relied upon to 
do the buying. 

A giant corporation recently insisted 
that its employes must be treated pa- 
ternally, must be given an opportunity 
to use the purchasing power of the 
corporation because they “are so es- 
sential” to the company’s welfare and 
existence. The top officials of the com- 
pany were quite concerned when it was 
suggested that there may be another 
class even more essential than the em 
ployees to the prosperity and existence 
of the company. 

“What group is this?” “Who could 
possibly be more important than the 
employes?” they asked. 

“Did it ever occur to you that the 
people of this state who by the tens 
of thousands purchase the product for 
which your company is famous, are the 
ones who not only make it possible for 


your company to exist but are also 
those who pay the $20.00 to each 
director at every Board meeting? 


Would it not be just as reasonable to 


offer whatever purchasing facilities 
your company may enjoy to these 
thousands of consumers who are the 


source of every dollar of revenue that 
you and your employees will ever pro- 
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cure?’’ Strangely enough the company 
had no answer to this query. 

We industrialists, business people, 
teachers, executives, bankers, who are 
the backbone of the country’s great 
service clubs, have we an answer to 
this question? Have we ever thought 
to apply it to our own business, to our 
city’s economic problems? 

Some time ago a manufacturer of 
disinfectant sold me 100 feet of heavy 
galvanized link chain as a “friendly 
gesture,” having heard of my need for 
this somewhat unusual merchandise 
which normally I would have bought 
at the nearest hardware store. ‘Since 
we would buy stuff like this for our 
employees I see no reason why we 
should not get some for you for friend- 
ship’s sake,” said this executive. An 
isolated case that helps build the great 
special privilege business of America 
to billion dollar proportions. 

In a relatively small city one of my 
assistants remarked at a Chamber of 
Commerce meeting that certainly well 
over a million dollars each year repre- 
sented the so-called courtesy and pa- 
ternal sales there. His statement was 
doubted and ridiculed. Within 90 days 
I received a letter from one of the 
larger executives in that city saying 
that on investigation it had been found 
that this man’s estimate was incorrect, 
yes; that the special privilege business 
of the city was many millions more 
than he had estimated. One important 
company alone has estimated its own 
purchases for employees amounted to 
14 million dollars a year, possibly more 
than 20 million. 

Of course someone seems to be sav- 
ing through this hybrid system which 
is growing up almost unnoticed in our 
midst. But the pertinent question is, 
“Are the actual costs of distribution 
diminishing or are Mr. and Mrs. Aver- 
age American paying an ‘over-head’ 
on the business that their more fortu- 
nate neighbors think they have pulled 
out of the economic machinery un- 
noticed and uncharged with any share 
of the cost of distribution?’’ 

Fellow Kiwanian: 

Will you purchase tomorrow’s 
invention sight unseen and without 
examination? 

Will you buy this new gadget, 
admittedly of great value, without 
any advertising persuasion? 

Will you accept the advice of 
your company purchasing agent 
relative to the finer values in 
watches, furs, jewelry, furniture, 
electrical appliances and _ other 
merchandise with which this pur- 
chasing agent has no personal con- 
tact whatever and no more knowl- 
edge than you—without going to 
any store or without making any 
personal inspection of the goods? 
ridiculously 


You and I know how 


impossible this is. 


And so, when your purchasing agent 
buys you a lawn mower, you and I 
know that you have pretty good ideas 


about lawn mowers; ideas picked up in 
retail stores at someone’s expense. 
And when you and I say to our 
employees, ‘“Because you work for me 
you no longer need to pay the costs of 
distribution,’’ we are not announcing 
an economic discovery that these costs 
of distribution need not be paid at all. 
We realize that we have merely sneaked 
in, taking advantages of an industrial 
buying power that our position, our 
corporation has placed within our 
reach. The costs of distribution go on. 
The distributive machinery we our- 
selves and all America demand must be 
maintained for both our convenience 
and the nation’s prosperity. But we 
have winked at the prospect of our 
neighbors shouldering the overhead 
while we, our employees and friends, 
pull a few “special privilege” transac- 
tions. Indeed these ofttimes look to 
us like good employer-worker relations. 


After we think it over does it look 
so ethical or even wise for us to say 
to fellow citizens, just because they 


work for us, or for any other reason, 
“Go out to the retail store and make 


your choice. Examine the things that 
you want carefully. Compare them 
with similar merchandise. Discuss the 
matter with the sales clerks of the 
stores. Run up the entire cost of dis- 
tribution against your purchase just 
as every American does and should; 
BUT AFTER YOU HAVE CHOSEN, 
WALK OUT OF THE STORE. LET 


THE CUSTOMER WHO FOLLOWS 
YOU SHOULDER THE COST WHICH 
YOU HAVE CREATED. But you come 
back to the plant and WE WILL GET 
IT FOR YOU WHOLESALE.” 

Almost all of us have our personal 
America’s 


future wrapped up in ex- 
panding markets of tomorrow. Does 
it look reasonable for us to deaden 


the virility and vigor of the distribu- 
tive system’s efforts to build the sales 
volume of the future, which the 
prosperity of all of us must depend? 
By crude arithmetic, based on the sta- 
tistics of the trades, I venture to say 
that the billion half dollars a 
year of special privilege business that 
now deprives the 


upon 


and a 
goes on, advertising 
and sales promotion world of not less 
than an actual cash investment of 75 
million dollars a year. It may be that 
this 75 dollars a year, wisely 
expended in advertising, is the driving 
force which can build new frontiers for 
business to 


million 


give your son and mine a 


job when the next generation struggles 


Unimportant? 


for existence. 
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Jn Memoriam 





Word has been received of the sud- 
den death from a heart attack of Hon. 
Dr. L. J. Simpson, Minister Educa- 
tion and M.L.A. for Centre Simcoe since 
1929. He was a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Barrie, Ontario, its third presi- 
dent, and was a sincere and earnest 
worker in the activities of the organi- 
zation. At the funeral there were 
ent many leaders of state and church, 
including Premier Hepburn and most 
of the members of his cabinet. 

A distinct loss to Kiwanis Interna- 
tional comes with the death of Elmer 
F. Hopper, a charter member of the 
Newark, New Jersey, club. He was a 
member of the International Commit- 
tee on Convention Program, helping 
develop the program for the Minne- 
apolis Convention. Death occurred at 
his summer home in Maine. He held 
many committee chairmanships in his 
district and club, his work district 
convention program chairman in 1935, 
1936 and 1937 being outstanding. 

Anton W. Hosig, charter member of 
the Mauston, Wisconsin, Kiwanis club, 
was lieutenant governor in 1931, dis- 
trict trustee from 1928 through 1933 
and president of his club in 1926 and 
1927. 


of 


pres- 


as 
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Joseph H. Saville, Wilmington, 
aware, immediate past president. 

C. R. Vesper, East Los Angeles, 
fornia, past president. 

Dr. George Allen, Taunton, 
chusetts, past president. 

Guy E. Everett, Omak, Washington, 
past president. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc., Required by the Acts 
of Congress of August 24, 1912, and 
March 3, 1933 
Of THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE, published 
monthly at Chicago, Ill., for Oct. 1, 1940. 

State of Illinois) 
County of Cook | ‘ 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Merton S. Heiss, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 


t 
the Business Manager of THE KIWANIS MAG- 
AZINE and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily pa- 
per, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above caption, 


required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Act. of March 3, 1933, em- 
bodied in section 587, Postal Laws and Regula- 


tions, printed the reverse of this form, to 
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1. That 
publisher, 
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on 
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busi- 
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the names and addresses 
editor, managing editor, and 
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national, 520 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, 
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is: (If owned by a corp- 
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address, as well as those of each individual 
member, must be given.) Publisher, Kiwanis 
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past president. 
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Minnesota, president. 
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vania, past president. 
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security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given: 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stock holders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and secur- 


mortgagees, 
holding 1 
of bonds, 
(If there 
next above, 
stockholders, 
not only 


cases 


ities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or 


corporation has any interest direct or indirect 


in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 
MERTON S. HEISS, 


Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th 
day of Sept., 1940. 


(Seal.) 


GEO. A. SEYFER. 
(My commission expires Jan. 5, 1943.) 











ATTENDANCE REMINDER POSTCARDS 


These are new designs 
f furnished because the 
V4 demand for the first 
, set brought about un- 

















Of great value to sec- 
retaries and committee 
chairmen in connection 
with the development 


. V4 
of club plans for a high- expectedly early deple- 
er attendance average. Wren it's roundup tion of stocks. Same 
time in Kiwanis we like to prices and conditions. 


tally everyone present. 
Saddle up, and lope over to 
the chuck wagon for the 


next meeting. 

















Sold only in 






sets of 10 two 







color cards of 






each of the 


12 designs (120 






cards) for 


$1.00 


post-paid. 
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bar 









Wan to feel like a cock 


0’ the walk? Just come bome to 






roost at the next Kiwanis meet- 






ing and your welcome will 


ake you feel that such popu- 







rity is worth crowing about. 






SEND ORDERS TO 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














A Money-Making Opportunity 


for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 














Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 
at a Fraction of the Expense 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business inventions of the day. 


Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today 
almost extinct. Twenty years ago the phonograph industry ran into 
many millions—today practically a relic. Only a comparatively few 
foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the automobile and the 
radio. Yet irresistible waves of public buying swept these men to 
fortune, and sent the buggy and the phonograph into the discard. So 
are great successes made by men able to detect the shift in public favor 
from one industry to another, 

Now another change is taking place. An old established industry—an integral 
and important part of the nation’s structure—in which millions of dollars change hands 
every year—is in thousands of cases being replaced by a truly astonishing, shots lnven- 
tion which does the work better—more reliably—AND AT A COST OFTEN AS LOW 
AS 2% OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! It has not required very long for men 
who have taken over the rights to this valuable invention to do a remarkable business, 
and show earnings which in these times are almost unheard of for the average man. 








EARNINGS 


One man in California earned over $1,600 per month for three 
months—close to $5,000 in 90 days’ time. Another writes 
from Delaware—*‘Since I have been operating (just a little 
less than a month of actual selling) and not the full day at 
that, because I have been getting organized and had to spend 
at least half the day in the office; counting what I have sold 
outright and on trial, I have made just a little in excess of one 
thousand dollars profit for one month.”” A Connecticut man 
writes he has made $55.00 in a single day’s time. Texas man 
nets over $300 in less than a week's time. Space does not per- 
mit mentioning here more than these few random cases. How- 
ever, they are sufficient to indicate that the worthwhile future 
in this business is coupled with immediate earnings for the 
right kind of man. One man with us has already made over 
a thousand sales on which his earnings ran from $5 to $60 

r sale and more. A great deal of this business was repeat 
cals: Yet he had never done anything like this before 
coming with us. That is the kind of opportunity this business 
offers. The fact that this business has attracted to it such 
business men as former bankers, executives of businesses— 
men who demand only the highest type of opportunity and 
income—gives a fairly good picture of the kind of business this 
is. Our door is open, however, to the young man looking for 
the right field inwhichto make his start and develophis future. 








Not a “‘Gadget’’— 
Not a “Knick-Knack’’— 


but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by busi- 
ness novices as well as seasoned 
veterans. 


Make no mistake—this is no novelty—no flimsy creation 
which the inventor hopes to put on the market. You 
probably have seen nothing like it yet—perhaps never 
dreamed of the existence of such a device—yet it has already 
been used by corporations of outstanding prominence—by 
dealers of great corporations—by their branches—by doc- 
tors, newspapers, publishers—schools—hospitals, etc., etc., 
and by thousands of small business men. You don't have to 
convince a man that he should use an electric bulb to light 
his office instead of a gas lamp. Nor do you have to sell 
the same business man the idea that some day he may need 
something like this invention. The need is already there— 
the moncy is usually being spent right at that very 
moment — and the desirability of saving the greatest 
part of this expense is obvious immediately. 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 
You walk into an office and put down before penne 
omy cy did 


a letter from a sales organization showing that 

work in their own office for $11 which formerly could have 
cost them over $200. A building supply corporation pays 
our man $70, whereas the bill could have been for $1,600! 
An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 
the expense could have been over $1,000. A department 
store has ¢ of $88.60, possible cost if done outside 
the business being well over $2,000. And so on. We could 
not possibly list all cases here. These are just a few of 
the many acta! cases which we place in your hands to 
work with. Practically. every line of business and every 
section of the country is ted by these field reports 
which hammer across dazzling, convincing moncy-saving 
Se oy Sn en ea 


Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing Industry 


Going into this business is not like selling something 
offered in every grocery, drug or department store. For 
instance, when you take a $7.50 order, $5.83 can be your 
share. On $1,500 worth of business, your share can be 
$1,167.00. The very least you get as your part of every 
dollar's worth of business you do is 67 cents—on ten 
dollars’ worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ worth $67.00 
—in other words two thirds of every order you get is 
yours. Not only on the first order—but on repeat orders 
—and you have the opportunity of earning an even larger 


percentage. 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure 
selling. “‘Selling’’ is unnecessary in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away at the customer 
and trying to ‘‘force’’ a sale, you make a dignified, 
business-like call, leave the installation—whatever size 
the customer says he will accept—at our risk, let the 
customer sell himself after the device is in and working. 
This docs away with the need for pressure on the cus- 
tomer—it eliminates the handicap of trying to get the 
money before the customer has really convinced himself 
100%. You simply tell what you offer, showing proof of 
success in that customer's particular line of business. 
Then leave the invention without a dollar down. It 
starts working at once. In a few short days, the installa- 
tion should actually produce enough cash money to pay 
for the deal, with ts above the investment coming in 
at the same time. You then call back, collect your money. 
Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let results speak 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail to get even a hearing, our men are making sales 
running into the hundreds. They have received the atten- 
tion of the largest firms in the country, and sold to the 
smallest businesses by the thousands. 


No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure the possi- 
bilities and not be out a dollar. If you are looking for a 
business that is not overcrowded—a business that is just 
coming into its own—on the upgrade, instead of the 
downgrade—a business that offers the buyer relief from 
a burdensome, but unavoidable expense—a business that 
has a prospect practically in every office, store, or factory 
into which you can set foot—regardless of size—that is a 
necessity but does not have any price cutting to contend 
with as other necessities do—that because you control 
the sales in exclusive territory is your own business— 
that pays more on some individual sales than many men mai 

in a week and sometimes in a month's time—if such a business 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get in touch with us 
at once for the rights in your territory—don’t delay— 
because the chances are that if you do wait, someone else 
will have written to us in the meantime—and if it turns 
out that you were the better man—we'd both be sorry. 
So for convenience, use the coupon below—but send it right 
away—or wire if you wish. But do it now. Address 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, President 
Dept.4043-M, Mobile, Ala. 


T FOR EXCLUSIVE 

l RUSH TERRITORY PROPOSITION 
| F. E ARMSTRONG, Pres. 

1 Dept. 4043-M, Mobile, Ala. 


| 
i 
! 
Without obligation to me, send me full infor- I 
mation on your proposition. I 





Street or Route 
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Box No.... Ridsnsitnsacicwncnnnes 
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